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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, &g. 



So much has been spoken and written, within the 
last few years, an the important and deeply interesting 
subjects of Church Reform, the Tithe Question, and 
National Education, as relates to Ireland, that it may 
appear presumptuous in me to give to the public any 
remarks relative to these topics. And yet, as these 
questions still remain undecided, and as, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said in reference to them, little 
has been done, I trust that the public, and especially 
my brethren of the clergy, will allow me to offer a. 
few observations, and will give an unprejudiced con- 
sideration to the suggestions which I shall venture 
to make, in the following pages, touching these topics, 
in which the best interests of the church and state are 
so deeply involved. If further apology be needed, I 
would beg to submit, that, inasmuch as the principal 
writers on the subjects to which I advert have been 
Englishmen, it is but reasonable that an Irishman should 
be heard ; and I am enabled to add from personal ob- 
servation, arising from an extensive acquaintance with 
the clergy, and ol;her friends of the church, at the other 
side of the channel, that the expression of the vie:ws of 
Irish clergymen on these topics, is desired and anxiously, 
looked for in England and Scotland, 
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I enter upon these subjects, well aware of the great 
difficulty, ahd, I may « even add, the no small danger, 
attending the discussion of these questions. That 
difficulties are connected with these topics, the long 
protracted debates, the diametrically opposing projects, 
and the still continued difference of opinion amongst 
men of all parties, to which they have given rise, do 
sufficiently evince. That the consideration of them is ^ 
liot without danger, the violence of opposing parties 
painfully proves. Matters have come to that pass with 
us, that the man who will dare to give honest expression 
to his views on these subjects must expect to be assailed, 
in no measured terms, by those who maintain extreme 
opinions, on both sides. He who will venture to avow 
himself favourable to church reform, will be set down 
as an enemy of the church, if he admit the necessity 
for any reformation, by one party ; and will be looked 
upon as a bigot, by the other, if he be not prepared 
to make a sacrifice of the church establishment alto- 
gether. He who will declare himself ready to make 
some concession for the settlement of the tithe ques- 
tion, will be assailed as an innovator and encourager 
of revolutionary principles, by those who claim on 
behalf of the property of the church an exemption 
from all legislation which may not be applied to pri- 
vate property ; while he will fail to stop the clamours 
of those who would desire to confiscate all ecclesi- 
astical endowments. If any man will advocate such 
a modification of the present system of National Edu- 
cation, as may, in his judgment, tend to remove the 
conscientious scruples of the Protestants thereto, he 
will have to bear the charge of unprincipled compromise, 
brought against him by the one party, for supposing the 



present system capable of ioiprovement ; and of into- 
lerance, alleged by the other, fornot being satisfied with 
it us it is. 

Between the opposing parties, how few are to be 
found who do not suffer themselves to be carried into 
extremes ! And yet all must admit that, in every case, 
the medium between extremes is not less difficult to 
^ attain than it is more wise and safe to pursue. But if 
this maxim be good in ordinary cases, how much more 
in its application to Ireland. Here we scarcely know 
what moderation means. Owing partly, perhaps, to 
our national character and habits, and partly to the try- 
ing circumstances in which we are placed, we are insen- 
sibly driven into extremes, and carried away by party 
prejudice. This circumstance does us great injury in 
England. The enemies of the church improve it to 
their own advantage, and our friends find the difficulties 
of questions affecting the interests of the Irish church 
much increased thereby. 

Under any circumstances, the subjects to which we 

advert are beset with difficulties ; but it behoves us to 
consider how far we are ourselves instrumental in aggra- 
vating those difficulties. Let us ask, what have we done 
to remove, or to lessen them ? It must be admitted 
that all we have hitherto attempted has been merely of 
a negative character. For the last five or six years, 
some plan for the reform of abuses in the church, and 
for the settlement of the tithe question, has been pro- 
posed in each successive session of parliament ; and in 
every case the conduct of the Irish clergy has been the 
same. Whatever has been the plan, or by whomsoever 
it has been proposed, we have satisfied ourselves with 
petitioning against its adoption -, protesting against the 
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several measures proposed, while we have never our- 
selves suggested a remedy for the existing state of things. 
Tet it must be confessed, it is painfully felt, that 
something must be done. And have not our fiiends in 
England, generally, and in the legislature particularly, 
a right to look to us to propose some plan, seeing we 
reject what each party in the state proposes > 

These remarks are equally applicable to the question 
of a system of national education in Ireland. For 
the last six years we have protested against the present 
system, introduced under Earl Grey's administration, 
adopted by Sir Robert Peel, and continued by the pre- 
sent government. But what more has been done 
by the Irish clergy ? It is confessed that this is a most 
difficult subject ; we are dissatisfied with the existing 
system. What then have we proposed ? With the ex- 
ception of a proposition made by some of the clergy 
of two united Dioceses, ^ to which we shall hereafter 
advert, no plan has been suggested ; and when that pro- 
position was laid before us, the clergy again merely re- 
corded their dissent from it, but had no other to sub- 
mit for the adoption of the Legislature. 

As the most careless observer must acknowledge 
that this is a true picture of the state of things, in 
reference to the conduct of the clergy of the established 
church in Ireland, on these subjects, so must every un- 
prejudiced person confess that " these things ought not 

so to be." The Irish clergy are bound not only to tell 
the legislature what they will not have, but to state 
what plan that is which will be acceptable to them ; not 
to satisfy themselves any longer with returning their 
non placet to every proposition, but to propose such 
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measures as may appear to them suitable to the exigen- 
cies of the case. 

But here is the difficulty, here the danger. The hum- 
blest individual is indeed at liberty to state his opinion, 
and to suggest a plan ; but if he refuse to go any longer 
with the stream, and will venture to come out of his 
retirement, to make known to his brethren and to the 
public, the convictions of his mind, he must count the 
cost, and be satisfied, in the consciousness of hi& own 
rectitude, to have his motives misrepresented, his pro- 
fession of attachment to the church called in question, 
and his name cast out as evil, by many of those with 
whom he would desire to be united, whose good opimon 
he values, and whose character, setting aside their party 
spirit, he holds in veneration. While, however, I mourn 
over the prevalence of that spirit of party which so 
unhappily prevails, I rejoice in the persuasion that the 
number of those who desire to be preserved from the 
extremes of political and polemical strife is daily increa- 
sing, even in Ireland; arid to such it is that I would es- 
pecially look for a favourable reception of the views and 
principles which I shall advocate in the following pages. 

Without further preface or apology, I now proceed 
to consider the three grand subjects of Church Re- 
form, the Tithe Question, and National Edu- 
cation in Ireland. 

I. As to Church Reform. I wish to be clearly 
understood as very far from desiring a change as to 
the doctrine, liturgy, or ordinances of the united Church 
of England and Ireland, as at present existing and 
established amongst us. I believe that here change 
would be no improvement. I use the expression in 
reference only to the administration of the system. 
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and the correction of abuses and evils, to acknowledge 
the existence of which, in the church, is merely to 
confess that the bishops and clergy are but men. 

The fact cannot be concealed, it ought with all hu- 
mility tx> be confessed before God and man, that for 
a long series of years the spiritual state of the estab- 
lished church in Ireland was sunk to a lower ebb, in 
point of practice, than that to which perhaps any 
Protestant reformed church had ever fallen. Her 
artides, liturgy, and other formularies, indeed, remained 
pure and uncorrupt ; but we speak of the adminis- 
tration and government thereof— of the negligence, to 
use no stronger term^ of the majority of the dexgy ; 
the carelessness as to vital religion of the laity; and 
above all, the worldliness of the bishops, especially as 
manifested in the disposal of their patronage. It ap- 
pears as if it had never entered into the minds of the 
prelates of the Irish church, that the benefices in their 
gift were placed at their disposal as u solemn trust, 
to be by them exercised for the good of the church, 
tlie honor of God, and the advancement of true religion. 
I'hey appear rather to have considered themselves 
invested with the patronage of the church, for the sole 
purpose of making provision for their relatives and 
friends. The height to which the nepotism of many 
of the Irish bishops reached, exceeds all belief, and 
can scarcely find a parallel in the history of the most 
corrupt ages of the church. To satisfy this desire for 
aggrandizing their families. Unions of parishes were 
multiplied ; not with a view, as in some cases might 
be necessary, to the benefit of the church, but 
solely for the purpose of enriching the Incumbent, 
in whose estimation, in too many cases, the best 
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recommendation of a living, next to its pecuniary emo- 
lument, comsisted in the paucity of Protestants to be 
found therein. The care of these few, scattered over 
a great extent of country, was committed to* a curate, 
receiving a yearly stipend, in some cases less in lamount 
than the moiety of one month's income of the absentee 
rector. Happily, a great improvement has taken place 
of late years, in this respect ; for which we are indebted, 
chiefly, to the present Primate of the Irish church 
refusing faculties to hold livings In plurality; and 
to the timely interference of the legislature, by which 
the much abused power of constituting Episcopal 
unions has been withdrawn. 

But if the condition of the Irish Church, some years 
since, was at the lowest ebb, we thank God that we 
cart, with equal confidence, affirm that her present state 
is so much improved; that we believe that the clergy 
of the Established church in Ireland, at the present 
day, are equalled by few, and exceeded by none, of any 
church or in any country, in zeal, piety, self-denial, 
benevolence, and faithfulness in the discharge of their 
duties as ministers of the gospel of Christ. For which, 
while we record the fact, we desire to give to God all 
the praise ! 

Notwithstanding this so general improvement, the 
necessity for further reform in the administration of the 
afFau-s of the Church is strongly felt, and by none more 
than by a large proportion of the clergy. Let us 
uow proceed to notice a few particulars in which Reform 
appears necessary. 

1 St. As to the Convocation. A strong feeling pre- 
vails, both in England and in this country, irt favour of 
the restoration of such assembly of the clergy. On 
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the other hand, many are apprehensive of such dis- 
union being manifested thereby, as would tend much to 
the detriment of the church. The answer to this ap- 
pears to lYie obvious. — Either it is right that the bishops 
and clergy should meet as a body, for considering and 
taking order in the affairs of the church, or it is not. 
Here we cannot maintain the negative, inasmuch as our 
very articles and standards derive their authority from 
this source, and we have clear precedent for such as- 
semblies in Scripture, and in the history of the church 
in the purest ages. But if it be right, and according to 
the example of the Apostles, and of the church catho- 
lic in all ages, and in accordance with the constitution 
of the branch of the church established in these realms, 
then let such a course be pursued, without fear of the 
consequences which we may be disposed to apprehend. 
If the Convocation were contrary to scripture, and op- 
posed to the practice of the church, no anticipations of 
good arising therefrom would justify its establishment ; 
but if it be otherwise, as we have shewn it to be, then, 
on the same principle, no. apprehensions of evil to flow 
thereout would justify its suppression or discontinu- 
ance. If we are not to " do evil that good may come," 
so we are not to leave good undone lest evil should flow 
therefrom. 

I have been much confirmed in a strong feeling in 
favour of the Convocation, from having had an opportu- 
nity of attending the meetings of the General Assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland, last year. In that as- 
sembly may be seen a church deliberating, and resolving, 
for her own well-being and best interests ; and to this 
circumstance, there can be no doubt, is to be attributed 
much of her prosperity, and the attachment of her 
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members to her constitution. If those who entertain 
doubts as to the expediency of the restoration of the 
Convocation, had an opportunity of witnessing the 
general Assembly of the church of Scotland, I feel 
convinced fliat all their doubts would be removed, 
and they would earnestly desire to see such a meeting 
of the constitutional authorities of our church. Nor 
let it be said that our connection with the State, forms 
a hindrance to such an assembly in the church of Eng- 
land. We do not desire the dissolution of such con- 
nection ; and to all practical intents, the church of 
Scotland, as to her general assembly, is as truly con- 
nected with the state and dependant thereupon, as the 
church of England. The lord Commissioner presides as 
representative of the Sovereign, who is supreme Head 
and " hath the chief power in this realm of England and 
other his (or her) dominions, unto whom the chief go- 
vernment of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain." 
The general assembly cannot be constituted, without 
the presence and presidency of the Queen's represen- 
tative, nor can it continue to meet for despatch of busi- 
ness, after his prorogation. Practically, the Queen o( 
England is as truly supreme head, on earth, of the 
church of Scotland, as her Majesty is of right, both 
divine and human, in the church of Ehigland. The 
only difference is, that we acknowledge it in word and 
deed, our sister establishment only in point of fact. 
Indeed, of the two, the supremacy of her Majesty is 
more clearly and practically seen in the church of Scot- 
land, than with us, from the very circumstance of the an- 
nual meeting of the general assembly. On this occa- 
sion, the representative of majesty appears in Edin- 

c 
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burgh, in no other capacity thaii as head of the 
established church of the country, and as such holds 
his court in Holyrood palace. 

If then the church of Scotland enjoys her general 
assembly, and exercises the proper functions of that 
Court, without trespassing on the rights of the Sove- 
reign, although not always so ready to acknow- 
ledge the royal Prerogative in this behalf; a fortiori, 
might the convocation of the united churdi of 
England and Ireland, cheerfully acknowledging, as 
she does, and against all impugners thereof stoutly 
maintaining, her Majesty's undoubted supremacy, 
assemble ' for the despatch of business, and deliberate 
oh the affairs of the church, not only without prejudice 
to the prerogative of our gracious Queen, but to the 
welfare and advancement of Her crown and dignity. 

2. The appointment of Bishops is another subject 
which at present much occupies the attention of the 
Clergy, both in this country and in England. It is 
maintained by many, that the clergy should claim the 
right of election of the bishops, subject to the confir- 
mation of the Sovereign. In England, the clergy 
rest this claim upon the fact of a Conge d'elire, being 
issued from the crown, to the Dean and chapter, to 
proceed to elect a Bishop, Sede vacante. To this 
permission to choose, is however -added the Royal 
recommendation of a particular individual named 
therein; and this recommendation is seconded, as is 
well known, by the statute of Premunire; which, 
in effect, gives to the Sovereign the appointment of 
the Bishop. 

In reference to this subject, churchmen usually com- 
plain of the tyranny of Henry VIII^ in thus practi- 
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catly taking the nomination of the Bishops to himself. 
We have certainly no fancy for undertaking the task 
of proving that Monarch to have been a lover of the 
liberty of his subjeets, or a pattern of clemency^ any 
more than of some other virtues. But it is not so 
clear whether we are to consider the supporting of the 
royal recommendation in this case^ with the statute 
of Premunire, as an act of tyranny, or the conge cTelire 
itself as an act of grace. It is our just boast^ that by 
the Reformation our forefathers did not set up a new 
church in Britain^ but reformed that which then existed^ 
and re-constituted the church which had in better 
ages been planted in these realms. Now it will be 
found that the christian Saxon kings appointed their own 
Bishops. In after ages, we find the bishops of Rome 
striving for the mastery with the kings of England, 
and by degrees, in consequence of the weakness of 
some, and the wickedness of other Monarchs, resting the 
power to themselves, as well in this as in other matters. 
Hence origihated the statute of premunirej being di- 
rected against the aggressions of the Popes, before the 
reformation. Henty VIII, in claiming the appoint- 
ment of the bishops, did but assert the rightful pre- 
rogative of his crown, derived through his predecessors 
from the Conquest ; the Conqueror having got posses- 
sion of it with the crown and sceptre of England. 
Nay, we may even go farther back ; inasmuch as we 
can trace this power of christian Princes to appoint 
their own bishops, to the christian Emperors, who 
enjoyed it for upwards of 800 years, till the beginning 
of the 12th century; when the empire- declining, and 
the papacy growing in riches and grandeur, pope 
Calixtus deprived the emperor Henry the Vth of this 
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prerogative, which had been enjoyed by him and 
his predecessors for so many ages. At one time, 
indeed, in England, the suffragan bishops had a voice 
in the election of a bishop ; but this was al^ taken 
away, in the reign of king John, by the p<^, who 
declared the right of election to be in the dean and 
chapter only; and these being at that time monks, 
and as such entirely at the disposal of his Holiness, 
the appointment of our bishops was, in point of feet, 

vested in the Pope. And although the kings of Eng- 
land did frequently assert their just claim to this 
prerogative, and were never wholly divested thereof, 
yet was it not fiilly restored till the 25th year of Henry 
Vlllth. As to the claim of the dean and chapter, 
it was only conceded to them by the kings of England, 

in their contests with the popes, rather than this pri- 
vilege should be exercised by a foreign potentate ; and 

it was always restrained with these conditions : — first, 
that they should obtain the king's leave to choose, and, 
after the election, to have the royal assent. Since the 
Reformation, this has been continued in England ; but 
if the dean and chapter proceed to elect before they 
receive the Conge d'elire^ or refuse to elect, within 
twelve days after receipt thereof, the person recom- 
mended to them, they incur apremunire, and the Queen 
may nominate the person to the See by her letters 
patent. 

In Ireland, we have not the conffe d*elir€y the bishops 
being appointed by Royal letters patent. I am not 
able to account fpr this difference in the two branches 
of our united church, unless it had its origin in the pecu- 
har circumstances of this country, the deans and chap- 
ters in those days not being likely to elect bishops fa- 
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vourable to the reformation. Certain it is that bishops 
were sent to Ireland, as missionaries are to foreign 
countries ; and, in the latter case, it is not usual with 
any denomination of Christians to leave the choice of 
the missionaries to the people whom they desire to evan- 
gelize. 

To these circumstances, we may add, that the bishops 
being Barons of the realm, it would appear unconsti- 
tutional that they should be elective by any portion of 
her Majesty's subjects. Such a measure would give to 
the upper house of parliament, as far as the episcopal 
bench is concerned, the character of a representative 
body, which the constitution has provided for by the 
house of Commons. 

These considerations may lead us to see that the 
clergy cannot demand, as the restoration of a right, 
the election of bishops, even in England, where more- 
over, if admitted, it could not extend beyond the deans 
and chapters. Much less can we so claim this privi- 
lege in Ireland. Whether we shall ask it as an act of 
grace at her Majesty's hands, is, however, a question 
open for discussion. Here, I confess, I do not see 
the way so clearly, as on the subject of the Convocation. 
The question is attended with many difficulties. If 
evils have resulted to the church, arising from the pre- 
sent mode of appointment, they have been rather inci* 
dental to the system, than essentially connected with it; 
while dangers, equally great, may be apprehended as 
inseparable from any proposed method of election by 
the Clergy ; the least objectionable of which methods 
of clerical election would appear to be, to give the power 
of election to the members of convocation. It is also 
worthy of grave consideration, whether, on the same 
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piiiiciple as the dei^ would elect thdr own sjnritaal 
Overseers^ the laity might not demand the election of 
their own Pastors, which, as churchmen, we hold to be 
tinscriptural in principle, and injurious in practice. 
Could we, however, see equally dear precedents from 
scripture and church history in favour of the election 
proposed, as we do in reference to convocations, we 
should not be deterred from adopting the course so set 
forth to us, by any fear of difficulties in the way. But 
the case here appears to me to be reversed ; the prece- 
dents being altogether opposed to this right- having 
been at any time vested in the clergy at lai^e. It 
is incumbent on the advocates for the measure to 
clear up this matter, while they urge the clergy to 
adopt the course which they propose. 

One thing, however, must be admitted, namely, that 
the evils attending the present mode of appointment 
are much aggravated, if not mainly caused, by the value 
of bishoprics ; which, we feel constrained to say, do 
appear, in Ireland, to be richer than is consistent with 
the welfare of the church, or required by the circum- 
stances of the country^ 

3. We now proceed to advert to the Income of the 

Bishops, This is a subject of great delicacy, and one 
upon which it is peculiarly painful for a clergyman to 
give expression to his sentinjents. But if we aUude to 
the subject of Church Reform at aU, we cannot pass over 
tiiat which appears to many to be the most glaring evil 
of aU which exist. I am not prepared to speak so strong- 
ly on the subject as many do; but it cannot be denied that 
cause can be shewn for much of the objection which is 
made on this head. First, let it be remarked, that our 
silence will not prevent the laity,, whether attached 
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to the church, or dissenting from our communion, from 
speaking on the subject. So far from it, the silence of 
the clergy on this and other subjects requiring reform, 
only increases the violence of our enemies. * Add to this, 
that any one who has an extensive acquaintance with 
the clergy cannot be ignorant of the fact, that the feel- 
ing on this subject is not confined to the laity. Let 
a few facts be adduced in proof that the Sees in Ire- 
land are richer than they either need, or ought to be. 
If this position be not true, then are the English 
bishops most unjustly treated. For let it be observed, 
taking all things into account, the expenses of an Irish 
bishop, especially of one of the more retired sees, 
cannot much exceed one half of the necessary expenses 
of his brother prelate in England. The English bishop 
is a peer of Parliament every session, and is consequent^ 
ly obliged to reside in the Metropolis for four or five 
months every year. The Irish bishop incurs this ex- 
pense only once in six years, and during the session 
may live in a much more retired and less expensive man* 
ner in London than an English bishop can. Again, it 
is to be presumed that a bishop's expenses are in pro- 
portion to the extent of his see, and the number of 
benefices therein. But no bishop in Ireland haiSi as 
many benefices under his jurisdiction, even since the 
recent union of so many dioceses, as those belonging to 
the smallest and poorest see in England 5 while some 
of the English dioceses reckon as large a number of 
benefices as are to be found in all Ireland together, and 
the greater part have, I believe, at least half that num- 
ber each. Add to this, that the great majority of the 
population in England being members of the estab- 
lished Church, tends to increase both the duties and 
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the expenditure pf the English bishpps, and vice versa 
in Ireland. Once more, a reason alleged for the large 
income of bishops, is drawn from the circumstance of 
their moving amongst the Nobility of the land, and 
the consequent necessity for a suitable establishment. 
Admitting this to be a good argument, it is evident that 
it must be one of degree. If the resident nobility and 
gentry be few and comparatively poor^ the bishop who 
is to enjoy the same rank needs but a moderate incmne 
to enable him to live accordingly ; if the nobility and 
gentry be rich and numerous, and live at greater expense, 
the bishop who is to move in the same sphere must 
needs possess a larger revenue. Now apply these obser- 
vations to England and Ireland. In how many cathedral 
cities of England is the bishop's income less^ not to say 
than that of the nobility, but, than that of many of the 
men of business by whom he is surrounded. On the 
other hand, in how many counties of Ireland is the 
bishop, residing in the neighbourhood of some decayed 
borough, richer than any of the gentry by whom he is 
surrounded. 

Notwithstanding all these circumstances, together, 
with the consideration that all the necessaries of life are 
cheaper in Ireland than in England, and that we enjoy 
freedom from assessed taxes, the fact is, that, on an 
average, the Irish bishoprics are far richer than those 
in England. It is true that many of the English sees, 
as they are too extensive, so they are not sufficiently 
endowed. But this state of things is in course of 
amendment; and the income of English bishops is fixed 
at a minimum of £4,000. Now if JE4,000 per annum 
be thought by the English ecclesiastical commissioners, 
to be a suitable income for an English bishop, it is not 
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out of proportion to propose an income of iJ2,5O0 for 
one in Ireland; allowing j£3,000 or £S,5()0 in large 
cities, with £5,000 for the archdiocese of Duljlin, and 
£7^000 for the Primacy. In each case, making a sui- 
table addition for the j^ar of their session in parlia- 
ment. : Thus the reduction of the income of the 
bishops, after next avoidance of the several sees, must 
constitute an item in any plan of efficient reform of 
the Irish church. The oeconomy attending this measure, 
by which a saving of £35,000 per annum would be ef»- 
fected, would be its least recommendation. The best 
results might be anticipated from it. The mitre would 
no longer be an object of ambition to m^re worldly 
men ; elevation to the episcopal Bench would not be 
so great a political instrument as it now is ; and zealous, 
pious, and laborious clergymen, would be more Ukely 
to be* promoted to an office for which such alone are 
qualified. The distance between the highest and the in*- 
ferior order of the clergy would be less ; and we might 
hope to see, more tiniversally, humility and meekness in 
those, who, occupying tlie highest station in the church, 
are justly expected to be the brightest examples and 
patterns for their brethren of the clergy, and for all 
christian people to follow. 

Before we pass on from this topic, which we would 
, gladly have omitted, if the omission had been consistent 
with the full and impartial consideration of the subject 
before us, we would add, though we trust it may be 
unnecessary, that notliing is farther from us than a de- 
sire to speak disrespectfully of the Prelates of our 
Church ; and that it gives us heartfelt pleasure to ob- 
serve, that our remarks as to abuse of patronage apply 
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rather to the state of things iu times gone by, than to 
the present day- 

4. With reference to Deans and Chapters^ it would 
appear highly desirable that they should constitute a 
council, to aid the bishop with their advice. This ap- 
pears to have been the very purpose for which prebend* 
were founded, the prebendary being so called a prtsbendo 
auanlium Episcopo. We should say that it would tend 
to the welfare of the church, that all the acts of the 
bishop, excepting perhaps ordination, should be done 
" by and with the advice of the dean and chapter." 
Many of the evils of the present state of things, 
arise from the more than monarchical position, and dig- 
nified solitude, in which our prelates are placed, having 
no advisers, recognised as such by the church. H^nce, 
amongst other reasons, the increasing desire which exists 
for the restoration of convocations and synods. By 
such a standing council always at hand, the burden of 
episcopal responsibility would be much liglitened ; while 
the limitation of episcopal power and patronage would 
do much to the prevention of evils, which the absolute 
power of the bishops has too great a tendency to pro- 
duce. A conscientious bishop would find a great relief 
in the circumstance of having his propositions, as to 
fit persons to be preferred to vacant benefices, and other 
matters^ laid before a council such as is here suggested. 
At the same time, it is not to be doubted that the 
bishop would always hi»ve a due degree of influence, as 
president of such a council. Let it not be said that 
this measure would afford a dangerous precedent, and 
strike at the root of episcopacy itself. The queen of 
England cannot constitutionally exercise any of her 
high prerogatives, nor so much as dispose pf her patron- 
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age, without the advice of her cabinet rainislers, and 
in sorae cases, of the privy council at large. Under a 
limited monarchy, and such a constitution as we enjov, 
the rule is against the exercise of absolute power, ex- 
cept in necessary cases^ as in that of the captain of a 
ship on the high seas. We see no good reason why 
the case of our bishops should form the sole excep- 
tion to this rule, upon which, in the state, depend 
all our liberties and national prosperity. By such an 
arrangement, which would not be liable to the charge 
of innovation, we should enjoy, under a limited epis- 
copacy, all the benefits of presbyterial government, 
without the ill consequences of equality, and all the 
advantages of a government under one head, without 
the danger of despotism ; — just as, under our happy 
constitution, by a limited monarchy, we enjoy the good 
of a representative legislature, without the evils of a 
democracy, and all the benefits to be derived from a 
monarchy, without the dangers to be apprehended from 
the exercise of absolute power. 

5. The mimbet* of Bishops is another subject, con- 
nected with the church of Ireland, which at present 
occupies the minds of many of the clerg}^ and laity. 

A strong feeling prevails in favour of an increase of 
the number of bishops, especially since the suppression 
of ten sees, under the church temporalities bill of 1831. 
It has been proposed, that, to fill these ten sees, six of 
which are now vacant, bishops should be elected by 
delegates to be chosen by the clergy ; and a petition to 
the Queen has been prepared^ praying her Majesty's 
consent to such an arrangement. Tlie ten bishops so 
elected, it is proposed, should each have an income of 
only £1,000 a year, to be taken from the other Sees, 
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thus affording strong evidence of the prevailing feeEng 
as to episcopal revenues. It is fiirther proposed, that 
these new bishops, who would in fact be a kind of 
Suffragans or Chorepiscopiy should not be peers of par- 
liament; and lastly, that from these, having been elec- 
ted by delegates chosen by the clergy of the several 
dioceses, and approved by^ the twelve bishops left by 
the aforesaid act ( 3 & 4^^illiam IV. cap. 37; the 
sovereign should consent in all cases to choose suc- 
cessors to the twelve bishoprics so left, and who, in 
rotation, as now, should be peers of Parliament*. To 
fliis plan, however, there are serious objections. It i& 
doubtful, as we have already suggested, whether, under 
any circumstances, the clergy should have the choice of 
bishops ; and it is still more questionable, whether it 

w^oiild be expedient to have such a difference of rank 
an d revenue amongst the bishops, as is here proposed. 

This plan contemplates an organic change, and the in- 
troduction of a system of election, by delegates, alto- 
gether imprecedented in the history of the christian 
church. But, in truth, the increase of the number of 
bishops may be considered altogether hopeless; and 
it therefore appears undesirable, that we should be 
seeking for that which there is no reasonable hope of 
attaining, while there are so many measures of a more 
practicable nature worthy of our efforts. The time for 
preserving the ten see^ which have been suppressed, is 
now gone by ; and indeed, at any time, the effort would 
probably have been in vain. The only hope would 
bave been in the proposal, from the bishops themsel^es^, 

of such a reduction of the revenues of their several 
sees, as would have enabled the church to have retained 
twenty-two bisliops, at the same a^regate amount of 
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revenue which has been left for the twelve ; the result 
of which would have been ^n average annual income 
of £3,500 for the twenty-two. 

The advocates for the increase of the number of bi- 
shops, usually treat of it as a measure upon which the 
Irish clergy should insist, as a matter of justice, on 
the ground that the act by which the ten sees were 
suppressed, by unions -fet^ the remaining twelve, was 
passed without the concurrence of tfie clergy. But it 
ought to be remembered, that there was no innovation in 
that measure. At various periods, unions of dioceses 
have been made 5 and always by the act of the Crown, 
or the legislature. We have no more right to demand 
the restoration of the ten sees, thus united to others by 
the act of the late King's reign, than we have to call 
for the separation of unions of sees, made prior to the 
passing of that measure. As we observed in reference 
to the appointment of bishops, we may consider the 
propriety of looking for an alteration in this matter, as 
an act of grace at her Majesty's hands, but certainly 
not as a matter of right. The history of the English 
and Irish church, as well previous to the reformation 
as subsequently to that event, clearly shews, that the 
investiture of bishops, and the power of erecting, en- 
larging, curtailing, and consoUdating of dioceses, be- 
longed of absolute right to the kings of England. So 
that the very fact, of the recent union of so many 
dioceses having been eflfected by Act of Parliament, 
leaves the church less ground of complaint, with refer- 
gCnce to these, than in the cases of former unions, /rom 
time to time made by thg exercise of prerogative. 

As to the question of the number of bishops, in the> 
abstract, there can be no doubt that it would be for the 
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welfare of the church, and according to primitive usage, 
that the dioceses in England and Ireland should he 
greatly increased in number ; so that there should be a 
bishop for every county, at least. Of course they should 
be very diiFerent, in rank and wealUi, from the bishops 
as now we have them. In the ancient ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland, there were thirty- four dioceses; 

and there is too much reason to fear, that tlie unions,. 
by which these were reduced to twenty-two, before the 
passing of the church temporalities' bill, owed their 
origin to desire for increased wealth, on the part 
of the bishops for the time being. But as our object, 

in these "practical observations,*' is to recommend 
things that are practicable, we shall not dwell upon this 
subject, longer than to observe, that the inconveniencies 
arising from the too great extent of dioceses wpuld be 
much removed, if the office of Archdeacon in Ireland 
were put on the same footing as in England 5 and if the 
archdeacons of the several dioceses, of whom there are 
thirty-four in Ireland, were rendered resident and effi- 
cient functionaries, discharging the duties which belong 
to their office. This measure appears to have been 
contemplated, though not fully accompUshed, by the 
church temporalities' act. And as this would be both a 
practicable and useful measure, the effi^rts of the cler- 
gy would be well directed, if applied to the carrying 
of it out into practice. 

6. In order to any real church reform, it must be 
confessed that the Residence of the clergy ^ in their res- 
pective cures, should be strictly enforced; and, in 
order thereto, the causes which, in any case, hinder 
this, ought to be removed. Every benefice should 
have a glebe house, and a clergyman resident therein, as 
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also a suitable church, even if there be only a dozen 
protestant^ therein ; and, by a reduction of some of 
the larger benefices, the income of the smaller should 
be So augmented, as to provide a sufficient maintenance 
for each incumbent. 

7. With a strictly resident clergy, it is manifest that 
Pluralities could not exist; and with this abuse^ all 
Sinecures should also be swept away. As to Non-cures, 
the erection of a church, in each of the benefices coming 
under this description, would put an end to those ano- 
malies in the Irish church.* 

8. A provision for Superannuated clergymen^ and the 
api>ointment of Coadjutor hishopSy and Administrators of 

* For the information of English readers, it may be necessary to 
explain what a non-cure signifies in Ireland, and wherein it differs 
from a mere sinecure. There are many parishe?i, especially in the 
south and west of Ireland, in which there U no church, and contain- 
ing few, if any, protestant inhabitants. To these, however, an 
incumbent is instituted, as in the case of any bona fide cure of souls. 
In order to become entitled to the temporalities of the benefice, he 
is inducted in the ruins of the church, if there be any such, or in 
the church-yard, which is never wanting. Such a preferment i» 
not a sinecure, inasmuch as the cure of souls is committed to the 
incumbent ; but, from the circumstance of there being no churchy 
he is not compelled to reside ; hence it is called a non-cure, there 
being, at the time present, no duties for him to perform. If there 
be a few protestants in the parish, the care of these is committed to 
a curate, at a small stipend, varying from £0 to £20 per annum ^ 
which curacy is always held by the incumbent or curate of some 
adjoining parish, having a church and resident minister. These 
are the benefices, which, if in ecclesiastical patronage, must, on their 
vacancy, be reported to the Irish ecclcfiasiiral commissioners, with 
whom ic rests whether a new incumbent shall be appointed — under 
the provisions of the late church temporalities bill. It must be 
confessed, that in many of these parishes, a church ought to have 
been erected, long since^when there was no difficulty in the way of 
procuring funds. It was, however, the interest of a clergyman who 
cared more fur the fleece than the flock, to leave the parish a non- 
vnrti J for if a church were erected therein, he mnst either have re- 
sided, and 80 could not be a pluralist, or he must have paici the full 
salary to a curate, who in that case could not have held a living, or 
another curacy, as he does where there is no church. There are 
cases in which a protestant population of 50, and even of 100 aiid 
upwardi», are to i\^ day d<*stitute of a parish cliurch, and who 
probably have never seeit^ the incumbent of the parish.- This called 
loudly for reform, and still requires Improvement. 
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parishes, in necessary cases^ according to the practice 
of the church of Rome in Ireland, would be a mea- 
sure from which much good might be anticipated. 
The funds necessary for such an arran8:ement, would be 

provided by the proposed reduction of bishoprics, and 
a charge on the coadjutor or administrator, during the 
life-time of the superannuated bishop or incumbent. 

9. As to the Income of the Clergy^ there is too great 

inequality. Agur's prayer (Prov. xxx. 8) has been too 
little realized in the Irish church ; the clerical members 
thereof having rarely had that " food convenient" for 
them, which consists in the medium between " poverty 
and riches." We would not have all upon an equality j 
but neither should there be too great a disproportion. 
We should say, then, that no curate should have less than 
JCIOO a year stipend, and no dignitary, under a bishop, 
an income of more than £1,000 a year. The deaneries 
might vary iirom jEGOO to £800, and in the principal ci- 
ties to £1,000. Other dignitaries, and the city parochial 
clergy, to have from £400 to £700 per annum, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; while this latter sum should be 
the maximum of income, to any clergyman below the 
rank of a dean ; and £250 the minimum for any bene- 
ficed clergyman. 

10. Under the head of Church Reform, other topics 
might be introduced. Of these, some may be carried 
into effect by the bishops and clergy, without the aid of 
the liCgislature ; as, for example, the formation of 
** Diocesan clergy aid societies," such as we rejoice 
to find has been recently established in the united dio- 
ceses of Down and Connor, " for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the increase of the means of Pastoral 

instruction, under the superintendence and control of 
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the lord Bishop of the diocese." Such associations 
should provide for the maintenance of additional curates, 
as permanent assistants to the parish ministers, in 
cases which appear to require such aid, to be in whole 
or in part provided from such source. A diocesan 
Home Mission might also be connected with such 
associations, to visit the several parishes, and preach 
in remote districts, in such places as shall be allowed 
by the bishop, always using the prayers of our liturgy 
appointed for the particular time of the day. Under 
auch an arrangement, a mission, carried on with the con- 
sent and concurrence of the bishop and the parochial 
clergy, could not, we trust, be objected to by any church- 
men, and would be calculated to effect more good than 
any unauthorised system which could be devised. 

But we must pass on from the subject of church 
reform, upon which some may be ready to think we 
have already dwelt too long. 

II. We now come to the consideration of the Tithes 

Question, with a view to point out a practicable adjust- 
ment of this difficult subject. It must b^ confessed, 
that the state of the established church in Ireland is 
altogetlier singular, the vast majority of the people 
not being members thereof. Our church, which is ac- 
cording to law the national church, embraces in her 
communion but a very small proportion of the whole 
population. It has frequently been asked, Whence does 
this arise ? — ^Wherefore has the reformation made so 
little progress in Ireland ? In reply we may observe, 
that in many important tieatares, the means used for its 
promotion and progress in Ireland, were different from 
those successfully employed in England. The British re- 
formation found favour in the eyes of the people, and they 
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generally upheld the efforts of the government. The 
majority of the English clergy were favourable to the 
reformation. Hence there was not, art the commenee-p 
ment, any violent change. In a word^ the church which 
existed in England was not suppressed, and a new reli- 
gion set up ; but the church of England, returning to 
first principles, reformed herself. She became a na- 
tional church, asserting her ancient independence of any 
foreign power ; and so did not become a new^ but a 
reformed church. Having once cast off the domina- 
tion of .the church of Rome, many errors in doctrine 
and evils in practice, for which, of long time, m^ny had 
sighed and cried, while they could get no deliverance or 
redress, were now removed j not violently, but very 
gradually, by the king, as the temporal head of the 
church which his ancestors had so liberally endowed, 
with the consent of the Lords and Commons in par- 
liament assembled, and the hearty concurrence of the 
majority of the clergy and people of the land. In the 
mean while, light and knowledge increased; but so 
gradual was- the work, that it was not until the reign of 
Edward the Vlth, that the church of England could 
he properly called protestant. Still, great toleration 
was exercised towards the maintainers of erroneous 

r 

opinions and superstitious practices ; and even in the 
reign of Elizabeth, those of the bishops and clergy who 
were satisfied to conform to the reformation, were left 
in possession of their spiritual promotions. Thus the 
entire work was gradual, and it was the act of the 
church of England reforming herself. 

The reverse of all this was the course pursued in 
Ireland. It is true indeed, that in the reign of Edward 
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VI. protestant bishops were sent over to Ireland,* and 

yet the clergy were left in undisturbed possession of 
their livings. And although the latter were strongly 
opposed to these prelates, yet did tliey receive tnem as 
their bishops; and had this system been continued, there 
is no reason to doubt, that in the course of time, as 
that generation of clergy died off, or conformed, a new 
body, ordained and preferred by the refiirmed bishops, 
would have peaceably succeeded in their places, and 
the people would, in all probability, have followed thsir 
pastors ; and so the reformation might have been es- 
tablished here, as in England. Bat under Elizabeth, 
the reformation was forced upon the people, whose 
minds were altogether unprepared for it, and whose 
political prejudices, and impatience of English rule, led 

them to connect Protestantism with what they were 
taught to consider English tyranny. Compulsion, on 
the other hand, was used rather than persuasion, so 
that it is no wonder that the reformation made little or 
no progress. On the first conquest of Ireland, by 
Henry II., the religion of England, at that time altoge- 
ther subservient to the pope, had been violently forced 
upon the Irish church, which before that period had 
long existed independently of the authority of the see 
of Rome. But the Irish were not found so ready again 
to conform, in matters of religion, to the will of their 
conquerors ; and the application of compulsory mea- 
sures, at all times unjust, was now to the last de- 
gree impolitic. Fair means not haviag been uspd, to 
prevail upon the clergy and people to embrace the doc- 
trines of the reformation, the Irish clergy did not con- 



* See life of John Bale, bishop of Ossory, in the fAves of Brlfijih 
Reformer*, published by the Ifbligioui Tract Society* London, 183:2. 
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form, Ijtit having been ejected, Englishmen, ignorant o£ 
6f the language of the country, were introduced in 
their stead. The temporalities of the Irish church were 
transferred to the conquerors, but the mass of the 
people remained as they had been found — Roman Ca- 
tholics. And so they have continued to this day, not- 
withstanding all the penal laws which were enacted, 
the enforcement of which, so far from loosing, did but 
rivet the chain which bound them to the church of 
Rome, with all her errors, sanctioned and confirmed, as 
they had recently been^ by the decrees of the council 
of Trent. 

If we come to later years, wc find the penal statutes, 
which had been enacted against the roman catholics, one 
after another repealed. Still it must be acknowledged^ 
little has been done for their education, and moral and 
reUgious improvement ; and alas ! must we not confess, 
that they could not discover much in the protestant 
church, until very recently, to inspire reverence or 
affection ? As I have already had occasion to remark, 
the state of the established church, at the present day, 
is very different from what it had been ; and there is 
every reason to believe, that the revival of true religion 
amongst the clergy, and the improved morSl and reli- 
gi(»us state of the protestant population, have tended 
much to recommend the principles of the reformation 
to the roman catholic people. They can no longer say, 
as they used to observe formerly, that "protestants have 
no religion except to hate the catholics." 

The only danger now appears to be, that our zeal may 
go beyond our judgment ; and that, by endeavouring 
to spread the truth, in a controversial spirit, we may 
hiiider its progress, and excite those evil passions, both 
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in protestanl;s ahd roman catholics, which it is one of 
the great achievements of vital Christianity to allay. 
I know how much difference of opinion exists on the 
subject of controversial preaching ; but^ while I judge 
no man who conscientiously' pursues such a course, 
every day's experience confirms me in the conviction, 
that such a mode is not the best calculated to promote 
the object in view. It may be said, as it frequently is 
urged, that this was the instrument used by the early 
reformers in England, with the happiest effect. But, 
in the first place, it is to be remarked, that though this 
was undoubtedly one of the means used, it was not 
the only instrument, nor was it even the principal of 
the many causes, which led to the reformation. This 
was indeed, rather an effect, than the cause, of that 
great event. Men's minds having been awakened, and 
their eyes having been opened to see the errors of the 
church of Rome, led to such a spirit of inquiry as called 
for controversial preaching ; and cause and effect act- 
ing upon one another, this mode of preaching strength- 
ened and increased the spirit which called it forth. 
Again, we must pay a due regard to the circumstances, 
in which we find ourselves providentially placed. There 
are too many who consider all conciliation to be com- 
promise, and all calculations founded upon circum- 
stances, as the result of carnal prudence, and an evidence 
of faithless timidity. St. Paul, however, cannot be 
suspected of such a compromising atid fearful spirit ; 
and yet he did not hesitate to become "all things to 
all men, that he might by all means save some." Our 
first reformers cannot be charged fat least not, consis- 
tently, by churdimenj with a timid arid compromising 
spirit, and yet did they act upon the same principle 
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with the great Apostle^of the Gentiles ; and that^ to 
such a degree as, in the present day, would have brought 
upon them the severest censures, from those who claim 
to themselves the exclusive honor of being the consis- 
tent followers of our protestant forefathers. Now, is 
it not notorious, that the roman catholics of Ireland 
look upon us as ihnovators, nay more, as oppressors 
who have seized upon the property of their church, 
and who are opposed to their liberties ? Such are their 
views, however erroneous; such notions are carefuUy 
instilled into their minds, from their earliest years, and 
too frequently *^grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength." How important, then, that we 
should carefully " abstain from all appearance of evil,'* 
and studiously avoid all that may tend to confirm such 
impressions, and to foster the feelings which such 
impressions cannot fail to produce. Let us then reflect 
how far we contribute to the removal, or the confirming, 
of such opinions and feelings, unhappily existing in 
the minds of the people, if we indulge in a politico- 
religious spirit, dealing in incessant abuse of their 
dergy, and attacking each of their religious tenets with 
the utmost violence; and, above all, if we suffer 
ourselves, as is too often the practice of cOnCrovtTtists, 
to use ridicule instead of argument, and the grossest 
ribaldry, bordering on profaneness, in speaking of those 
doctrines and rites, which, while we consider them 
dangerous errors and superstitious observances,, they 
hold as the most awful and sacred mysteries of their 
religion. 

It may be said, these things are not inseparable from 
controversial preaching, and we may love the men, while 
we abhor their doctrines. This is willingly admitted ; 
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but 80 likewise must- it be acknowledged^ that, gene- 
rally speaking, abuse and ridicule, and all that is cal- 
culated to produce ill will, constitute the characteristics 
of controversial preaching. And it must be borne in 
mind, that other men will not be influenced by our pri- 
vate feelings, but by our open actions ; and that if we 
so attack their religion, it will be hard to persuade them 
of our good will towards them, which certainly does 
not, in this case, lead us to d(r unto others as we would 

they should do unto us.* 

Having said so much on this subject, it may be 
demanded, how is all this connected with the discussion 
of the Irish tithe question ? I reply, that having set 
out with the admission of the peculiar state of the 
Irish church, it was natural to inquire into the causes 
which have produced such a result. Whatever have 
been the causes, the fact of the anomaly of our case 
cannot be denied ; and there can be no doubt, that the 
peculiar circumstances of this country, in reference to 
the church, have contributed to the present state of 
things, as respects tithe property. 



• Were this the place for entering fully into the discussion, it 
anight be shewn, that other evil consequences are to be apprehended, 
from the manner in which the roman catholic controversy is usually 
conducted. I may advert to the misrepresentation and sophistry 
ao often used ; as in the case of treating of infallibility, as if the 
impeccability of popes and priests were thereby maintained. Again, 
some doctrines held by the church of England, as well as by tha 
church of Rome, though carried to too great a length by the latter, 
(as for example, on the sut^ect of apostolic succession, ordination, 
fasting, the sacraments more than bare signs, kc.) are often attaclLed 
in such a manner as to make dissenters of igpiorant members of our 
church, rather than good protestants of the roman catholics. As 
for the favourite argument of ridicule, usually employed in speaking 
of trausubstantiatiqn, and other errors of the chureh of Rome, 
connected with the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, it is to be feared 
that it has a greater tendency to produce infidelity, than to bring 
the hearers to a sober and enlightened, and yet a reverential and 
spiritual, view of thii» holy mystery. 
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The question now is, how far are we to be influenced, 
in treating this subject, by the consideration of the 
facts to which we have adverted ? Shall the temporal- 
ities of the church be made over to the clergy of the 
church of Rome ? — No more than the forfeited estates 
should be now restored to the descendants of those to 
whom formerly they belonged. Ecclesiastical property 
belongs to the church which happens to be established 
by the state; and, in the case before us, it cannot 
change owners, without a repeal of the Union, by which 
its present appropriation is secured. If it must be- 
long to the church of the majority in Ireland, merely 
because we are separated by the channel from England, 
then the same principle should be applied to each county 
and town, nay to each parish, in the united Kingdom ; 
and the appropriation of church property must vary 
even in Ireland, and would be liable to change conti- 
nually. But while the consideration of the facts refer- 
ed to, should not lead to this result, every principle of 
justice and charity should lead us, imder all the eircum- 
stances of the case, to the exercise of the greatest 
forbearance ; and should urge us to devise in what way 
we can mend matters, by removing, as far as in us lies, 
not only all that tends to imbitter their feelings, but 
even, if possible, all that may give occasion *^ to those 
who seek occasion,'' to irritate our too easily excited 
fellow countrymen, against the church and clergy, estab- 
lished in the land, and earnestly desiring their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. 

It is on these groimds, as well as for the greater secu- 
rity of the property of the church, and the ease and 
comfort of the clergy, that we would strenuously advo- 
cate such a change in the present system, as would 
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effectually put an end to all collision between tbe clergy 
and the people. Hence it is, that we should willingly 
make a sacrifice of income, without which it is impossi- 
ble that such an arrangement can be carried into effect. 
I shall not stop to refute the argument, or rather thd 
assertion, of those who are bold enough to maintain 
that nothing need be done, in the way of alteration of 
the laws at present existing, relative to tithe property 
in Ireland. It appears indeed self-evident that some-- 
thing must be done ; and for my part, I should almost 
prefer the worst measure that ever yet has been pro- 
posed on .this subject, to a continuance of the present 
state of things. 

Unhappily, this question has been made too much 
one of party, amongst statesmen and politicians ; anct 
without doubt, the clergy have too much reason to 
complain of the protestant landlords, who have, with 
very few exceptions, manifested any thing but a 
willingness to assist them in the recovery of their just ' 
rights, or to procure for the church a reasonable settle- 
ment of this important question. And it is painful to 
be obliged to add, that the clergy themselves, by an 
unreasonable opposition to the first measure proposed 
in parliament, have made their own case worse, so that 
we cannot expect the same terms to be offered again, 
by any party. However, the difference between con- 
tending parties, on this subject, is now reduced to a 
very little. It is agreed that the tithe composition 
rent shall henceforth be paid by the landlords, with an 
allowance of £30 per cent, with one party, or £25 per 
cent, with the other. And here the mention of the 
composition-rent suggests the propriety of remarking, 
that it does not appear to be generally known in Eng- 
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land, that legislation has not now to do with tithes, in 
the proper sense of the word, in Ireland, but with a 
composition in lieu of tithe, being a fixed acreablc 
charge upon the land, agreed upon between the tithe 
payers and tithe proprietors ; but which, unfortunately, 
was made chargeable upon the occupying tenant. By 
the commutation thus agreed to, the tslergy, in almost 
every case, made a sacrifice. From which fact we draw 
two inferences, for the consideration of opposite parties. 
Those who <5all for an unreasonable reduction, ought to 
bear in mind, that the Irish clergy have already made 
a sacrifice, in the hope of obtaining a final settlement 
of the question. Again, those who protest against any 
legislative interference affecting the property of the 
church, (taking the high ground of the sacredness of the 
property, and the inalienable right of the possessors 
thereto, as if it were in all respects on the same footing 
as the private property of any landlord,) would do well 
to remember that they have conceded this principle 
long ago ; having commuted the tithe of the produce 
of the soil, for a fixed charge upon the land itself. 

With reference to the Appropriation clause, great 
objection lies against the principle, as originally main- 
tained by the advocates of that measure. It sanctioned 
an appropriation of a portion of the church property, 
to • other than ecclesiastical purposes ; and in order to 
obtain a surplus, it contemplated the suppression of 
many parishes. This latter objection applies equally 
to the church temporalities' act of 1831. The appro- 
priation clause, however, appears to have been virtually 
abandoned. As to a tax upon benefices, for the educa- 
tion of the people, this is essentially different from the 
appropriation principle ; and hence, the chief objection 
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-to the measure introduced last session, appeared to me 
to consist in the tax proposed having be$n, not only too 
great, but founded on an obsolete act of parliament (28 
Hen^y VIII. cap. 15) which, so far from affording a pre- 
cedent for taxing the clergy, authorized them to keep a 
school for their own emolument. Precedents more 
to the purpose, might have been drawn from king 
Edward YIth's thirty-six Injunctions to the English 
clergy, issued by royal authority, without convocation 
or parliament, amongst which we find the following : — 

" 14. That all ecclesiastical persons not resident upon their bene- 
fices, and able to dispend yearly twenty pounds and above, shall, 
in the presence of the church-wardens, or some other honest men, 
distribute the fortieth part of their revenues amongst the poor of 
the parish. 

"15. That every ecclesiastical person shall give competent exhibi- 
tion to so many scholars in one of the universities, as he hath hun- 
dred pounds a year in church promotions. 

" 16. That the fifth part of their benefices be bestowed on their 
mansion-houses, or chancels, tiU they be fUUy repaired.*" 

By the above injunctions, precedents are afforded for 
taxing the clergy, for the poor, for education, and for 
th^ repairs of glebe-houses and churches. Such a tax 
as that imposed under No. 14, might very justly |;e 
revived, and levied on non-residents, if under any 
circumstances non-residence be tolerated. 

When we consider that in many Irish parishes, the 
vast majority, in all a great number, of the inhabitants 
do not belong to the established church of the country, 
and that, in consequence, although the clergy are most 
desirous to extend to them religious instruction, the 
people are not willing to receive it at their hands, it 
must be acknowledged as most reasonable, that what 
we cannot give them in one way, we should be ready 
to extend to them in another, in which they will receive 



* Fuller's Church History of Great Britain. Vol. ii. b. vii. Cent, 
xvi. 1 Edward VI. page 306. London, 1837. 
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be made by parliament^ to make up such deficiency, so 
as to let all begin de novo from November, 1837' 

5. The landlords' liability to commence from Ist of 
November last past (1837j ; and landlords and tenants 
to be altogether discharged from all arrears up to 
that day. 

I have suggei^ted the deduction of so much as may 
have been received from the relief fund; inasmuch 
as the subscriptions so nobly contributed, exceeding 
j£ 150,000, may be considered as a voluntary tax upon 
the British nation, and were intended to supply relief, 
in consequence of the non-payment of the tithe com- 
position. But if the amount be not deducted, the clergy 
who received aid from this fund, would be paid twice 
over for those arrears. 

But if it shall be found, as it may ere long appear, 
that such favourable terms will not be offered, or 
granted to the clergy, as have now been suggested — 
if the total extinction of tithes and composition rent 
be insisted upon, and a charge instead thereof upon 
the consoUdated fund be proposed — ^if the adoption of 
such a plan, or a continuance of the present state of 
things, be the alternative left to us, I should not hesi- 
tate as to a choice between the two. I should be ready, 
by giving up the tithe composition, and accepting the 
charge on the consolidated fund in its stead, to put an 
end to the existing system, and thus to let the clergy 
stand on the same footing, as to income, with the 
officers of the army and navy, the judges of the 
land, the ministers of the crown, the great officers of 
state, and Majesty itself. As to apprehension for 
the continuance of such a state-provision, the with- 
drawal thereof could not take place, without a revolu- 
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tion disturbing all property ; and we should be on a bet- 
ter footing, as to security, depc^nding on the faith and 
justice of the British nation, than left at the mercy of 
the multitude, and dependant on the will and pleasure of 
political agitators. As things now are, we have seen 
and felt how easily we may be deprived of our pro- 
perty, notwithstanding the laws existing for its protec- 
tion. In the case supposed, we should at least have 
the certainty of enjoying it, so long as it might be left 
to us by the law of the land. 

In reference to this last proposition, however, it is 
necessary to observe, that the tithe property should be 
made over to the state, (to be levied on the landlords^ 
as the quit-rents are) in exchange for such a provision 
from the consolidated fund, subject to a renewal every 
twenty one years, in order tnat the commutation 
should thus be open for revision, periodically. Such 
an arrangement would be absolutely necessary, for the 
security of all parties, to meet the fluctuations in the 

value of money, and the price of corn. For example, 
if such a commutation had taken place in the reign of 
Henry VIII., or even at much later periods, it is 
manifest that what would have been at the first a 
fair commutation, would not be such at the present 
day ; and that the sum which would have afforded a' 
sufficient provision for the clergy then, would now be 
no more than nominal, if not changed according to the 
altered state of the times. ' This principle, of providing 
for the periodical opening of the commutation, is re- 
cognised in the case of the tithe composition act, as 
amended and extended of late years, and is also acted 
upon in the case oif the revenues of the crown, which 
are commuted for the civil list, at the commencement 
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of each reign. Thus, the right to tjie property is 
mamtained, and the provision of a supply, suitable to 
the circumstances of the times, secured. 

III. We now come to the last, but not least, of 
the important subjects proposed for consideration 
in these pages — viz: The National Education of 
the people. And as this is not the least in importance 
of the three, so is it far from the least difficult of which 
to treat. If, as I stated at the commencement of these 
observations, all these subjects bring the writer on 
difficult and dangerous ground, here the difficulty and 
the danger are the greatest. 

The following principles are now generally admitted 
on this subject I . The moral and religious education 
of the children of the poorer classes is of* vast impor- 
tance. 2. It is the duty of the state to provide a na- 
tional system of education, founded on revealed reli- 
gion. 3, It is desirable that the children of all deno- 
minations of christians in the country should receive 
united instruction. 4. To accomplish this object, a 
system must be devised, if possible, which will not 
interfere with the religious principles, nor oppose the 
conscientious scruples, of any denomination. 

Now when we consider the state of things in Ireland, 
the strong and confficting opinions of opposite parties, 
and the differences of religion existing amongst us, it is 
manifest, that the attempt to introduce a system of 
united education must be attended with the greatest 
difficulty. It is not so easy a matter, as those who 
only hear one side of the question appear to think. If 
so desirable an object shall ever be attained, it must be 
the result of large concessions on all sides. Nor let 
any exclaim against concession, as if it of necessity 
involved compromise of principle. All parties have 
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conceded somethipg already ; and therefore we canrjot 
consistently reject the consideration of further conces- 
sion, in the abstract; we must consider the nature and 
extent of that which is proposed, before we can pro- 
perly decide pro or con in any case submitted to us. 

On the subject before us, opinions the most opposite 
have been maintained. Some there are, or at least there 
have been, not friendly to the education of the poorer 
classes, on any terms. But, at this time of day, it is 
not necesesary to stop to refute an opinion, which few 
win venture to advocate, and which, if carried out, 
would soon not only unchristianize, but barbarize, the 
most civilized nation upon earth. Others are advo- 
cates for education without religion, as if it would con- 
stitute the panacea of all the evils of society. But the 
error of such will appear from the consideration, that 
man is destined for a future and eternal state ; and that, 
moreover, no sound foundation of morals can be laid, 
besdde that which rests upon the promises and precepts 
of the gospel. It is hard to conceive one who believes 
and values Christianity for himself, advocating the ex- 
clusion of religion from the education of the people. 
But neither can we agree with those, who, on the other 
hand, do not hesitate to pronounce education a positive 
evil, if unaccompanied by true religion. We cannot 
subscribe to the position, that the educated man is less 
likely to be a useful member of society than the igno- 
rant — ^that the man possessed of mere secular know- 
ledge i» not raised in the scale of being, and exalted 
above sensual and profligate habits, more than the man 
who is totally imeducated. Who will not prefer a state 
of civiUzation above barbarism \ and wherein lies the 

difference^ if not in education ? Is not the moral and 

o 
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social condition of the higher classes, generally, better 
than that of the lower orders ? and whence the differ- 
ence, but in their early habits and education ?—- and this, 
Although it too seldom deserves the epithet of religious. 
While, then, we cannot advocate education as if 
equally good without religion, neither can we repu- 
diate education per se, as the very source of evil 
and a positive curse (as some have designated it) ; fd- 
tTiough we know that knowledge, us well bs every other 
gift of God, may be, and has been, ubused to such 
a degree, as to render that which is in itself a blessing, 
and fitted to be the source of good to society, a curse 
to the possessor of it, and the polluted fountain from 
whence have flowed poisonous streams of infidelity, 
heresy and iniquity, through the worhL 

Amongst the advocates for the religious education of 
the people, many were to be found, and still exist, who 
would not be ss^tisfied with the use of the scriptures, 
without note or comment, in the schools, but insisted 
upon a strictly protestant and church-of-England edu- 
cation, as that to which done they would afford their 
sanction. However, this point is now very gene- 
rally conceded. It is a concession which would at one 
time have been considered a tremendous compromise 
of principle, as, without doubt, on strict church prin- 
ciples the clergy could not consent to any but a church 
€iducation. The " Society for promoting the education 
cif the poor of Ireland," commonly called the '* Kildare- 
place society," was established upon a broader princi- 
ple. The reading of the scriptures, without note or 
comment, by all the children who had attained a 
suitable proficiency, was required, bs a necessary part 
of the ordinary business of every day, during school 
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hours. Either version of the scriptures might be 
used ; but no comment might be added, n6T was any 
catechism, or other book of peculiar reUgious instruc- 
tion, admissible. It is true that many churchmen, 
both of those who belong to the class known as high- 
church, and of those designated as evangelical, objected 
to this society, as not requiring enough; while the 
roman cathoUc clergy condemned it, as demanding too 
, much. But taking the protestant clergy as a body, ■ 
they acceded to the principles of the Kildare-place 
society ; and those who preferred the ^^ Association for 
discountenancing vice, and promoting the knowledge 
and practice oi the christian reUgion,*' as being more 
church--of-England in its character, or the "London 
Hibernian society," as more scriptural, did not fed 
themselves called upon to make any protest against the 
Kildare-place society, estabhshed upon more Uberal 
principles. 

It is well known, on the other hand, that the roman 
catholic clergy, as a body, will not allow the unrestricted 
use of the scriptures in schools. And opposed as are 
the clergy, usually designated the high-church amongst 
us, to the roman catholics, on other points, these two 
are not far removed from each other, on the subject 
of the free use of the scriptures, without note or 
comment, either by the children or the adult popula- 
tion. There are many of this class, who are now very 
loud in their demand for the bible, the whole bible, 
and nothing but the bible, in the schools for the poor, 
who, but a few years ago, did not shrink from express- 
ing themselves so unequivocally on the subject of the 
free circulation of the scriptures, in their controversy 
with the Bible society, that roman catholic writers 
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and preachers^ when disputing with pretestants ^^ the 
right of private judgment,^' quote their sentiments, as 
proving how fully those who are considered the sounds 
est protestant divines^and par excellence the ^^orthodox/' 
join 'itmt^ Mfith the church of Rome, in condemning 
the unrestricted use of the bible amongst the peo- 
ple, and in denying to the laity tiie full exercise of 
the right of private judgment. This change in some 
gf our brethren, would afford a more unmixed subject 
for congratulation, were it not that there is too much 
reason to fear, that political prejudices, rather than re« 
ligious principles, have operated to produce so happy 
a result* It is only to be hoped, tliat the zeal of such 
new converts to the circulation of the scriptures, may 
not evaporate in declamation, or spend itself in signing 
petitions to parliament, but wiU ere long be manifested 
by the practical consequence, of bringing to the 
support of bible societies that influence and those 
talents, which have hitherto been so zealously directed 
against their efforts, together with those pecuniary 
resources which have hitherto been withheld from sudi 
Institutions. If this be the result, although there may 
have been too much of the leaven of " envy and strife" 
rather than of " good will," in its origin, yet " notr 
withstanding, every way, -whether in pretence or in 
truth," the word of God, which testifies of Christ, will 
be disseminated, and we can ^^ therein rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice." 

On the opposite side, there are many zealous 
protestants who have always insisted upon. the bible, 
and the bible alone, not only as the basis, but the 
superstructure and topstone, of all the education of 
the poor; and in many of the schools patronized by 
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them, we find scarcely any thing beiside the learning of 
the bible by rote, with an almost total absence of all 
that can properly be called education. This ^^ ought 
they to have done, and not to leave the other undone/' 

Between these opposite extremes, are those, by whom 
it is held,^that the scriptures must form the basis of the 
moral and rdigious education of the people ; but that, 
at the same time, the sacred volume should not be 
used as a mere school*-book. By these it is also con- 
sidered, that a proper degree of attention is to be paid 
to useful branches of secular instruction, and a due 
regard to be had to the trauiing and discipline ot the 
children in habits of industry, order, and cleanliness* 
In this latter class, I believe, may be reckoned the 
greater number, and the most zealous, of the clergy of 
the established church in Ireland. 

In constructing a system of united instruction, the 
grand object to be attained was, as Lord Stanley ex- 
pressed it, on introducing the present system, ^^ without 
the slightest compromise of principle on any side, to 
introduce a soimd system of morals, founded on reli- 
gion/' A system was then to be devised, whidi should 
respect, as far as possible, the conscientious principles 
of all parties, however erroneous their views might be. 
It would appear, that it was considered by the iramers 
of this system, that, inasmuch as the tise of extracts 
from the scriptures was very general in schools, sanc-^ 
tioned by the protestant clergy, the stibstituiion of 
such extracts might satisfy us. The difficulty still re- 
mained, with regard to the objection of the roman 
catholic clergy to the use of the scriptures. It may be 
presumed, that it was considered less difficult to obtain 
the consent of those who wished for the whole, to the 
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acceptance of a part — especially when^ in point of fact^ 
the whole was never read in any schools, — ^than to bring 
those who objected to the introduction of the scrip- 
tures into the schools, to acquiesce in the admission 
of such portions thereof, as were already almost exclu- 
sively in use, even where liberty was given for the 
introduction of the whole bible. It must in candour 
be admitted, that the concession in this matter, on the 
part of the roman catholics, considering their princi- 
ples, was, to say the least, as great as that demanded 
at the hands of the protestants. Another difficulty, it 
may easily be supposed, presented itself in the fact of 
a difference of translations of the scriptures. Which 
version was to be adopted ? Each is but a translation, 
and, as such, confessedly not infallibly correct. To 
obviate the objection as to the translation, the expe- 
dient was resorted to, of making one in some respecta 
new, by a comparison of both, between themselves, 
and with the original. Here, if concession was required 
on the part of the protestant, no less was there an 
equal demand on the roman catholic; and it is to be 
borne in mind, that the former had already sanctioned 
the introduction of the Douay version, in the case of 
the Kildare- place society's schools. 

But while we ought to be willing to give the fullest 
credit to the original framers of the system, for the 
best intentions, and should be more readv to make 
allowances for the difficulties of the case, than it is to 
be feared the prevalence of party spirit, which has been 
too much mixed up with the question, has permitted ; 
it must, at the same time, not be lost sight of, that 
there existed a great defect in the system, as originally 
framed. I allude to the exclusion of the bible itself 
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&om the schools, during the hours of general and united 
instruction. This measure not only tended to sanction 
the erroneous and dangerous opinion that the scriptures 
are not suited for, and accessible to all, but, by pro- 
hibiting the use of them, even in the case of those 
who claim the privilege of access to them, it put a 
great obstacle in the way of the protestant poor re- 
ceiving the education afforded in the schools; and 
created a serious objection to the whole system, on the 
part of the protestant clergy and people at large. 

While the scriptures being classed amongst books of 
** peculiar religious instruction,'* was calculated to con- 
firm the notion prevalent amongst ignorant roman ca- 
tholics, that the Bible was written by Martin Luther, 
for the use of the protestants ! 

Another objection against the principle of the system, 
has been strongly urged by many. Provision being 
made, by the regulations of the Board, for the separate 
instruction of the roman catholic children, as well as 
the protestant, after school hours, but in the school 
room, in the tenets of their own church, it has been 
objected, that this circumstance would involve all who 
should connect themselves with this system, in the 
responsibility of propagating error. But it may be 
replied, that if such an arrangement involves a clergy- 
man, in this case, in such responsibility, a similar ar- 
rangement, which is very often acted upon, in private 
schools for the higher classes, would implicate in the 
same guilt, the parochial clergy who are in the habit of 
attending, on one day of the week, to communicate 
religious instruction to the protestant children in such 
establishments, while the roman catholic children 
receive instruction in the tenets of their own church, 
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from their own clergy. Precisely similar is the case of 
the protestant chaplain of a gaol ; who is not charged 
with the responsibility of prop&gating error, notwith- 
standing that he officiates in the same prison, and 
tisually in the very same chapel, in which, at another 
hour of the day, the roman catholic chaplain not only 
inculcates the tenets, but performs the rites, of the 
church of Rome. It may, perhaps, be said, that this 
latter arrangement has not been made by the clergy- 
man, but by the government, and that, consequentiy^ 
the protestant chaplain is not implicated in the evils 
connected with it, and may, with a safe conscience, 
avail himself of the opportunity of teaching, and pray- 
ing with, the prisoners belonging to his own communion^ 
But all this is equally applicable to the case under 
consideration. This education system did not origi- 
nate with the church j it is the system established by 
the state. Hence, the protestant clergy might use the 
school room for the separate religious instruction of 
the children of their own flock, without beaming re- 
sponsible for what the roman catholic dergyy or any 
other teachers, might inculcate in the same bu|lding — 
on the same principle as it is acknowledged they may, 
in the chapels of the gaols. The cases are strictly 
analogous. 

All other objections, beside those to which I have 
now adverted, relate to the administration of the sys- 
tem in its details ; into which it cannot be denied that 
many abuses have crept, as there can be no doubt 
that there also did in many of the Kildare-place 
schools. But these not affecting the principle, and 
being contrary to the intentions of the board, and ca- 
pable of being removed, cannot be insisted upon as 
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condemnatory of the system, which is to be judged by 
its acknowledged and essential principles, and not by 
any abuses in the canying of it into effect, nor, much 
less, by the inferences drawn therefrom by its adversa- 
ries. It is also to be borne in mind, that the evils 
comphiined of could not exist, if the protestant clergy 
did not sti^nd so entirely aloof from the schools. 
Without inquiring whether it is right or wrong that we 
should so have stood aloof, it must be acknowledged, 
that, having done so, it is not quite fair to charge upon 
the system, the consequences of our absence. It has, 
for example, been made a subject of loud complaint, 
that the schools are under the patronage and manage- 
ment of the priests, and that the masters are appointed, 
and removeable, at their pleasure. But is this the 
fault of the Board, who desire, above aH things, the 
co-operation of the protestant clergy ? Moreover, while 
it must be admitted, that, so long as the clergy disap- 
prove of the principle of the system, they cannot pa- 
tronize it, no good reason can be alleged for their not 
visiting such schools under the Board, as may be estab- 
lished in their respective parishes. It is one thing to 
bring a school to which they object into the parish, 
and quite a diflFerent thing to visit it, when set up, 
with a view to hinder, or to check, as much as possible, 
the evils apprehended from its existence. And as the 
conscience of some of the clergy allowed them to visit 
so many schools (as appears by theii* examination be- 
fore the parliamentary committees), for the purpose of 
detecting and reporting faults within them — (with how 
much of the charity which " rejoiceth not in iniquity," 
it might be want of charity in us to say, inasmuch as 
it is possible that it would have proved an agreeable 
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surprise, rather than a sad disappointment, had no erils 
been found in the schools) — ^it is not easy to discover 
upon what principle, conscience should forbid their 
keeping up a regular visitation of these same schools, 
for the more gracious and useful purpose of preventing* 
removing, or, at least, mitigating fihose evils which 
they discovered by one visit, and which they themselves 
attribute to the want of such a careful and jealous su- 
perintendence of the scho(^, as, in many cases, the 
protestant dergy alone coidi afford to them. 

If, then, the principles of the system be objection- 
able, our time and labour' would be better spent, in 
considering, and endeavouring to efiisct, such a modi- 
fication thereof, as would remove our conscientious 
objections, rather than in discovering and exposing 
(perhaps, magnifying?) evils in its details* 

Proceed we now to the consideration of such a mo- 
dification. After five years ^pent in mAely proteslii^ 
against the existing system, a movement was at length 
made ; a meeting having been held, of the clergy of 
the united dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, in August 
1836, for the purpose of forming a committee of their 
body, '^ to draw up resolutions to be submitted to a 
public meeting of the clergy, in order to ascertain how 
far it might be expedient to sugge&t the propriety of 
applying to the government, to modify Ae national 
system of education/* Afber other meetings had been 
held, by adjournment, for the further discussion of the 
question, a report was adopted, on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, which contamed the proposition of the general 
meeting; and which report it was resolved should be 
sent to the other dioceses in Ireland, with a view to 
obtain the advice of the Irish clergy upon the subject. 
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But before this report was published, indeed before it 
l¥as framed, the subject was introduced into the puUic 
prints ; the proposition was condemned before it was 
heard, the clergy who took an active part in bringing 
forward the matter were denounced as betrayers of the 
cause of scriptural education, their principles were 
misrepresented, and even their motives called in ques- 
tion. And the conduct of the clergy differed little 
from that of the editors of their public organs. One 
diocese, if I mistake not, actually met and condemned 
the proposed modification, before it was published. 
And when the clergy of Derry and Raphoe forwarded 
their report, accompanied by an address to their bre- 
thren, beseeching their calm consideration of the pro- 
position, and recommending its adoption, the reply was 
the indignant rejection of all theilr overtures, on the 
part of almost every diocese in Ireland, few of the 
clergy having ever seen the refK>rt and address from 
their Derry brethren. Still nothing was proposed in its 
stead. 

If it be thought that these remarks are too strong, 
the writer can only say, he has merely stated facts 
which cannot be denied 5 and he now condemns him- 
self in having gone with the stream, in hastily judg- 
ing of this matter. On more mature consideration, 
however, he is not ashamed to acknowledge a change 
g( opinion, nor afraid to avow his concurrence with the 
proposition in question. 

The proposed modification is simply this : — That the 
use of the scriptures shall be free to all whose parents 
may desire it — ^that as the objection of the roman ca- 
tholic to the tise of the scriptures, is attended to, so the 
equally conscientious objection of the protestant, to 
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their prohibttiony shall not be disregarded — in a word, 
that there shall be "no cobrcion and no exclusion/* 
For this end, the adoption of the following stipulations^ 
on the part of the Board, were suggested : — 

1. ^'Tbftt there shall be a scripture class in all the national 
'^ schools, to be composed of those children whose parents or guar- 
** dians wish them to read the Bitile." 

2. <' That it shall be part of the daily education given in the 
<< schools, that such class shall read the Bible" at suitable times, 
*^ during the ordinary sc^ol hours." 

In the report, and accompanying address, of the 
Derry and Kaphoe clergy, the propositicm is supported 
by strong arguments, and the objections to its adoption 
anticipated and answered; the whole being drawn up 
in an able manner, and in a truly christian spirit. The 
framers of the report and address, fortify themselves 
with the authority of the general Assembly of tha 
church of Scotland, and by that of the Synod of Ulster, 
The former venerable body having, on the first estab- 
lishment of the preset board of education, proposed 
as a modification, ^^ the introduction of a bible dass 
into the schools, attendance upon which should not be 
compulsory .'' And the latter having, in a series oi pro- 
positions made to the government on this subject, 
proposed, ^^ that all children whose parenta and guar- 
dians shall so direct, shall daily read the holy scrip- 
tures, during the period appointed ; and that no com- 
pulsion whatever be employed to induce others, either 
to read, or to remain during the reading.'^ Again, in 
an address of the general Synod of Ulster, to the peo^ 
pie under their care, on the subject of education, dated 
Belfast, January 14, 1835, and signed by the Moderator, 
the same principle of no compulsion is clearly admitted, 
and its soundness well supported, ^^ on the principles. 
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of God's providence, and the instructions contained in 
his holy word." 

To these antiiorities may be added, the practical ex- 
ample of the established church of Scotland. This 
church comes behind none in uncompromising zeal for 
the cause of scriptural education, and zealous attach- 
ment to a complete and pure system thereof, as the 
basis of all moral instruction ; and yet, in the parishes 
and districts of the highlands and islands of Scotland, 
where there is a considerable number of roman catho- 
lics, it is a direction and rule of the assembly schools, 
there established, that the children of roman catholics 
shall not be required, without their free consent, to 
join in the reading of the scriptures. The consequence 
of such concession, is the almost universal use of the 
scriptures by the roman catholic children, in the 
schools, and that with the concurrence of their clergy, 
as well as of their parents ; as testified by the Rev. 
Doctor M^Leod, late moderator of the general assem* 
bly, in his examination before the lords' Committee, 
last year. 

This is ptecisely the arrangement, which we, agreeing 
with the Deny and Raphoe clergy, desire to see estab- 
lished in the national schools of Ireland. And if by 
adopting such a plan, we do not outstrip our brethren 
of the Scotch church in zeal for the diffusion of scrip- 
tural knowledge, we shall not regret that we fall not 
short of the measure of their prudence, in seeking the 
accomplishment of the object which they have at hearty 
nor come behind them in the most excellent gift of 
christian charity, and the exercise of a catholic spirit* 
in this matter. And we should, in this event, be well 
satisfied with the same happy result, which we might 
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have every reasonable hope of seeing realized in our 
own country. 

It appears, then, to lAe, that such a modification as 
is here proposed, ought to satisfy us* If, indeed, we 
had the choice, we should prefer a system more decidedly 
scriptural in its character; in other words, we wish 
there were no objection in the minds of any to the use 
of the scriptures. But we must deal with circumstan- 
ces, not according to our desire, but according to our 
power; and there can be little doubt that the diffusion 
of a system of education, modified as above proposed, 
would tend to prepare the mind of the people for the 
reception of tiie word of Ood. By this plan, all tiie 
protestant diildren in tiie national schools, would have 
the Bible in their hands; while that blessed volume, 
and access to it, would be open to all others whose pa* 
rents mi^t desire it* And there is every reason to 
hope that, in many cases, and gradually in all^ this 
regulation would lead to the use of the Scriptures by 
the roman catiiolic children; it being well known that 
the parents, so far from being opposed to tiie use of the 
bible, do generally give a decided preference to a scrip* 
tural education for their children. Add to this the 
circumstance, that the use of the scriptures is not abso- 
lutely contrary to any acknowledged principle of the 
church of Rome. This has been often admitted by 
the roman catholic Clergy, and recently before the 
committees of both houses of parliament, appointed to 
inquire into the present system of national education 
in Ireland. Hence individual priests may, without 
inconsistency, allow the use of the scriptures to the 
children ; as they do in Scotland, and as many of them 
did tn Ireland, by their connection with the Kildare- 
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place society, and are found to do, in some instances, at 
this moment. And here in justice it must be stated, that 

the opposition of the priests t§ the Kildare-place so- 
dety was much increased, if not first aroused, by the 

drcumstance of a great number of the schools, esped- 
ally in the south of Ireland, having been connected widi 
a society* of avowedly proselytizing principles, as well 
as with the Kildare-place society. 

The prejudice against the education of the poor, and 
the general drculation of the scriptures, on the part of 
protestants formerly opposed, having been almost 
wholly removed, we cannot but indulge the hope that 
even amongst the roman catholic dergy, we may yet 
witness a great abatement of the same prejudice ; and 
I believe that some concession on our part would mudi 
accelerate so desirable a ohange. 

It is also to be borne in mmd, that a compilation of 
extracts from the scriptures is allowed, and earnestly 
recommended, to all in the schools. In this compila- 
tion of scripture lessons, however, many can discover 
no redeeming point, to make amends for the objectiona'- 
ble character, which, in their estimation, attaches to the 
whole. I myself entertained the strongest prejudice 
against these selections ; but after a careful perusal of 
them (which I fear few of the objectors have given 
them), I cannot but think that the good contained in 
these littie volumes, greatly overbalances the defects 
which may be found in them. A few of the notes 
(and in some cases, the translation) are objectionable ; 
and, certainly, after the acknowledgment of the compiler, 
that he would not have adopted some of these, had 



* The London Hibernian School Society. 
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he been aware of the use to which controversialists 
apply them, it cannot be considered unreasonable if we 
look for a careful revision of the whole. It was a work 
of no small difficulty, which we could not have expected 
to see perfect at once; but, taken as a whole, there is 
much to be admired in the arrangement, with the ap- 
propriate quotations of parallel passages, and the ques- 
tions at the end of each lesson, which are calculated 
to be most useful* No one can deny that these vo- 
lumes contain enough to '^njake wise unto salvation," 
and, I may add, so much as to lead inquiring minds, 
such as usually characterize the children of the Irish 
peasantry, to desire and to seek for an acquaintance 
with the whole of that blessed volume, from which so 
many interesting and instructive lessons have been 
drawn. Thus we may hope that the perusal of these 
extracts will tend to increase the desire of the people 
for the word of God; which children can still have 
the opportunity of leiarning in Sunday schools, as well 
as in the national schools if their parents desire it, and 
with which the adult population have so many oppor- 
tunities, in the present day, of becoming acquainted. 
And although it is an inconvenience that tiie translation 
used in these extracts should be different from the ver- 
sion put forth by authority, yet even this, which was 
unavoidable under existing circumstances, may be over- 
ruled for good, both by shewing the excellency of the 
authorized version, aud by leading inquirers to a more 
careful examination of the word of God. We know 
that such results are found to follow from the circum- 
stance of the adult population having the authorized 
and the Douay versions in their hands, and in places 
where Irish is spoken, the two English and one Irish 
translation of the same book. 
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By the modification above proposed, although none 
would be compelled to read the bible, yet would not 
the word of God be dishonoured thereby, nor would 
His truth be compromised. We may act upon the 
same principle as to education, that we do in respect 
to roman catholic tenants, domestic servants, or the 
poor of that creed by whom we are surrounded ; to 
whom we do not scruple to afford other benefits, which 
justice and mercy alike demand of us, although they 
will not accept from us the best boon of God's, holy 
word. To deny the advantages of general literary in- 
struction to the children of the roman catholics, unless 
they will receive the entire bible at our hands, is to use 
compulsion to induce them to read the word of God ; 
just as it would be coercion, if we were to refuse the 
roman catholic poor admission into hospitals, the^ad- 
vantages of a loan-fund, or the benefits anticipated from 
the poor-laws, imless they would receive the holy scrip- 
tures 'irhich we also offer to them. We justly blame 
the roman catholic clergy, for interfering between the 
parent and the child, by interdicting the attendance of 
the latter at schools where the bible is read — ^we main- 
tain that the parent is responsible to God, and must 
be at liberty in this matter. But, on the same prin- 
ciple that we deny this power to the roman catholic 
clergy, over their own flock, we must a fortiori disclaim 
the assumption, on our part, of the power to interfere 
in a similar manner, between the parent and child, in 
the cas6 of those professing a different creed firom 
ourselves. The end does not justify the means; and 
we have no moxp authority to compel people to read 
the bible, than others have to prohibit them that pri- 
vilege. In our zeal for the spread of protestant prin- 
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oiples^ we mast take heed, that we do not oarselves 
adopt the worst features of the opposite system, which 
-we view as subversive of civil and religious freedom. 

• 

In conclusion, I trust my brethren will bear with me, 
if I once more intreat them to give a calm consideration 
to the observations contained in the foregoing pages. 
Let us reflect how much depends upon us, in reference 
to each of the questions to which we have referred. 
If we will refuse to listen to any concessions, our rulers 
will legislate for the church, without consulting with us; 
and in such a course they will be justified, in the eyes 
of the nation, by our conduct. If on the other hand, 
we evince a spirit of moderation, and a willingness to 
conciliate, as far as we can, we may confidently look 
to the justice of the people of England, for protection 
iigainst all unreasonable demands on the part of the 
enemies of the church. Let not political feelings or 
party jealousies creep in, to hinder a full and dispassion- 
ate review of these several subjects. And if, upon 
reconsideration, any should see reason to change or mo- 
dify their views, let not a false feeling of pride, or the 
jjain of holding opinions distasteful to those with 
whom we associate, hinder such from boldly avowing 
their sentiments. Let us dismiss from our minds all 
unworthy prejudices; and, with the charity which 
^ thinketh no evU," believing that there exists no un- 
willingness on the part of others to meet us in the 
same spirit, let us make our propositions to the govern- 
ment and the legislature, in a moderate and conciliatory 
tone and temper ; in the hope that thus, at length, a' 
satisfactory termination may be put to the agitation of 
these questions, which has for so long a time, and so 
painfully, disturbed both church and state. 
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iThat course which I humbly venture to recommend 
to others, I have not shrunk from pursuing myself, 
in thus avowing my sentiments ; having once enter- 
tained the strongest feelings upon these subjects, in 
consequence of having too hastily adopted the opinions 
of others, but which, on a more calm and dispassionate 
examination, have been removed. It was not without 
much hesitation, that I resolved to adopt this mode of 
making known my views, for the pui-pose of recom- 
mending them to my brethren. I would have preferred 
the concealment of my name, as being of no weight 
in this matter, but I feel that christian candour and 
honesty forbid the adoption of such a method of 
screening myself from any reproach which may be at- 
tached to the writer, for the avowal of what he believes 
to be true. I have only to express my hope, that the 
very imperfect manner in which the foregoing sugges- 
tions have been advocated, contrasted with the superior 
talent which may easily be found amongst those who 
would urge opposite counsels, may not prejudice any 
against the deliberate examination of those important 
subjects of which we have treated — connected, as they 
so intimately are, with ^the advancement of 6od*s 
glory, the good of His church, the honor of her sacred 
Majesty, and the safety and welfare of Ireland/'* 

Finally, may the great Head of the church give us 
** a right judgment in all things,"t filling us with holy 
2eal for his truth, and yet enabling us " in meekness to 
instruct those that oppose themselves^J — that so we may 
evince, by a suitable spirit and conduct, that we have 

learned of Him who was ^^ meek and lowly in heart/'|| 



f Prayer for the Lord Lieut enaat of Ireland, t Collect for WWt- 
Sunday. | 2 Tim. u. 25. K Af att. ». 29. 
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May it be our endeavour, to eidiibit our zeal for the 
'^ glory of Ood in the highesti" by promoting '* peace 
on ear&/' and " good' will towards men"* — ^to manifest 
the purity of our faith by the corresponding fruits of 
peace and love towards all mankind— and to evidence 
the excellency of our knowledge, by adding thereunto 
** temperance, and to temperance patience, and to pa- 
tience godliness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, 
and to brotherly-kindness charity."t So shall it be 
seen and known of all men, that our's is '^ the wisdom 
that is from above," which ^'is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy." J Thus shall we experience that " the 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace."|| 

•Lttketi. 14. t2Peti6— 7. U&iaesui-n. | JameB iU. 18. 
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Since the foregoing observations were written, and while 
this pamphlet was passing through the press, the Fourth 
report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land has been published. By this document it appears, that 
the Commissioners have recommended to the Government 
such an alteration of the rule as to religious instruction, as 
will allow the introduction, not only of the holy scrip- 
tures, but of catechismSy and other books of peculiar reli- 
gious instruction, during the ordinary school hours. This, 
however, is not such a modification as we, agreeii]g with the 
Derry and Raphoe clergy, have proposed ; nor is it such as 
will be likely to meet with the concurrence of the protestant 
clergy. Indeed it would be better that the system should 
remain as it has hitherto been. AH the objections which 
have been brought forward, against the "provision made for 
the religious instruction of the roman catholic children in 
the school rooms, after school hours, will be urged, with 
greater reason, against an arrangement, by which the teaching 
of the peculiar tenets of the church of Home would consti- 
tute a portion of the daily instruction given in the schools, 
and that by the master paid for this task. Another difficulty 
would be created by this arrangement, inasmuch as it would 
become part of the duty of the master, whether protestant 
or roman catholic, to teach the conflicting tenets of both 
churches, as set forth in their respective catechisms. 

The first essential principle of any system of united in- 
struction, must be th^ total exclusion, during school hours, 
of all books inculcating peculiar religious doctrines. But 
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this principle is, by the arrangemeilt now proposed, given up. 
All catechisms are books of '' peculiar religious instruction," 
and more or less controversial; and from their introduction, 
on either sids^ during the hours of general education, great 
evils might be apprehended. The bible, in their own ver« 
sion of it, could not be considered in the same light, bj any 
denomination, it being the grand basis of our common 
Christianity. We trust that, in any modification of the system 
of national education, all catechisms will continue to be 
strictly excluded, during school hours ; and that the use of 
the holy scriptures, during a certain portioa of those hours, 
will be the rule, and the not reading them, the exception, in 
reference to those children whose parents or guardians may 
express their objection thereto. 

With reference to the plan suggested by the commissioners, 
for the establishment of agricultural schools, it appears cal- 
culated to effect much good ; as also the plan of inspection 
which they propose; and the system of normal schools. 
The commissioners finally recommend an increase of their 
own number, which appears to be quite necessary. There 
should be at least fifteen ; of whom, three or four should be 
paid commissioners, who should devote all their time to the 
important duties of their office. 

NOTE 

In reference to the suggestion in the foregoing obser-^ 
nations, respecting the Deans and Chapters. (Pages 22, 
23. J^o. 47 

In the observations contained in this pamphlet, it has been 
my endeavour to suggest practical improvements, avoiding, 
at the same time, every thing which might be justly cen- 
sured as savouring of innovation. On looking over the 
foregoing pages, I cannot find any thing which is open to 
this charge ; nor can I anticipate any objection, on this ground, 
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unless it be broiight against the proposition made respecting 
the Bean and Chapter, in reference to Episcopal power and 
patronage, which may appear to some as novel, and involving 
too great a change. I confess that I entertained some mis- 
givings myself, on this particular branch of the subject, after 
the foregoing sheets had been sent to press. This led me to 
a closer examination of the subject, the result of which has 
been the confirmation of the views already set forth. I there- 
fore add this note, for the purpose of shewing, from indis- 
putable authority, that my suggestions on this subject are no^* 
liable to the charge of innovation. With this view, I subjoin 
the following extracts from the work of William Nklson, 
under the title of Dean and Chapter ;— 

" So long as the Bishop and his presbyters lived together, 
** at or near the mother-church, he always advised with 
" them in affairs of moment relating to the church ; and 
'^ afterwards, when more churches were built in the county 
" (country ?) and Christianity spread itself there, by a fixed 
" and settled ministry in those places where churches were 
" built, the bishops had still a college of presbyters with 
'* them in their cathedrals, which were their standing coun- 
*^eil; and this was the original of deans and chapters. 
" Afterwards ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ they were called Prior and con- 
" vent, and when Henry VIII. transferred them to Dean 
*^ and chapter, the legal rights which they had remained still, 
^^ and they became a chapter to the bishop.''* (pages 251, 
252.) 
Again, under the same head :— 

" And as he (the dean) was next in degree to the bishop, 
*^ so, in ancient times, he and his chapter were the standing 



* The reader is requested to compare these extracts, and particu- 
' larly those parts marked in itolte, with the observations niade in 

I reference to the same subject, in pages 22 and 23 ; bearing in mind 

the fact, that I did not meet with the above quoted passages in 
Nelson, until after those pages had been printed off. 
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** eouneU to htm^ not only in disposing the revenues of the 
" church, but in matters of Juriidictian^ which by degrees 
^^devolved on the bishop alone, through the negligence of the 
** dean and chapter, who would not be at the trouble to attend 
«^ ** in such cases, where there was no profit to be made; but 
*' still continue their old and undoubted authority in all 
** things relating to the endowments of the church." (page 255.) 
Once more— 

*'They (the chapter) with the Dean, are to consent to 
<< every grant made by the bishop, in order to bind hia suc- 
** cessors ; for the law did not judge it reasonabie to place 
** that authority in the biehop alone,** (page 255.) 

It has been doubted whether the title of Prebendary 
be derived apr(tbendo auzUium Epieeepo^ or '^frbm that 
portion which the church yielda to him out of her stodc, for 
his maintenance, which is ceMeA prabenda** It would ap- 
pear, firom the second of the above extracts, that these digni- 
taries, at an early period, decided in &vour of the latter de- 
rivation, neglecting to afford aidj or advice, to the bishop, 
but taking special care to preserve Ode pnehenda^ which they 
enjoyed from the endowments of the church. 

I would here add, in reference to the deans and diapters, 
that, in such a council as I have suggested (page 22), all 
propositions should originate with the bishop ; and thus no- 
thing could be done without his consent, although he might 
be obliged to abandon a project, if not approved by his coun- 
cil. Further, as the bishop, by the aforesaid plan, would be 
under the necessity of submitting his propositions, as to the 
exercise of his patronage, to the dean and chapter, so, in the 
case of patronage vested in the dean, or chapter, or in both 
conjointly, they should be obliged to submit their propositions, 
as to the disposal thereof, to the bishop. Lastly, in all cases, 
the bishop should have a casting voice. 
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NOTE 

In reference to the appointment of Bishops, 

(pages \ir-\^. No. 2 J i 

It may be right here to add, that under the head of dean 
and chapter, in William Nelson, from which the foregoing 
extracts have been taken, I have also found (but too late for 
notice in the proper place) the following observations, which 
appear opposed to the statement that the early Saxon kings 

had the appointment of the bishops in England. 

" *Tis certain that ecclesiastical bodies of men did anciently 

" reside with the bishop, in his cathedral ; though not under 
" the denomination of dean and chapter; and these men were 
" part of his family, and when he died they chose another 
" in his room, but they had no peculiar jurisdiction in the 
" Saxon times." (Page 251 .) 

This must be understood of the very earliest of the Saxon 
times ; for I find the following passage, in the same author, 
under the head of Bishops, 

" With us here in England, our princes had still some 
"power in those elections" (namely, of bishops, after the 
pope had wrested this power from other princes in Christen- 
dom)" for we read in the Saxon times all ecclesiastical dignities 
" were conferred in parliament. This appears by Ingulphus, 
" who was abbot of Crowland, in the reign of William the 
" Conqueror, who tells us, that a multis annis retroactis, 
" nulUb canonicaprelatorum electio, because they are dona- 
" tive by the delivery of the ring and pastoral staff. Hilde- 
" brand, who was pope in the time of the Conqueror, was 
" the first who opposed this way of making bishops ♦ * ♦ 
" * ♦ * But, notwithstanding, Lanfrank was made arch- 
" bishop of Canterbury, at the same time, and by the same 
" means." (page 94.) 

On this subject I would here observe, that while I depre- 
cate the demand on the part of the clergy, of the election 
of the bishops, as a matter of right^ and have a decided 

K 
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objection to the novel mode of election by delegates, as pro- 
posed by some, I agree with those who feel that it is desi- 
rable that the clergy should be consulted on the appointment 
of bishops. It is much to be wished, that the conge d^elire 
should *' be extended to Ireland, and Ihat the statute of 
premunirey as affecting this matter, should be repealed. 
The necessity for so strong a measure having long since 
ceased, the repeal thereof would be a suitable act on the 
part of our most gracious Queen, to advise whjich would 
well become a ministry entertaining liberal sentiments. 
Unhappily, this subject never having been mooted, so long 
as the patronage of the crown was at the disposal of the 
party whose political views were in unison with those of the 
majority of the clergy, any movement in favour of a change, 
at the present time, cannot fail to wear a political aspect. 
It is certainly, to say the least, an unfortunate coincidence, 
no objection having been made against the existing system, 
before the reins of government were placed in the hands of 
that party in the state, to whose political principles the greater 
number of the clergy are opposed ; but who, it must be 
confessed, have made more popular, and at least equally 
suitable, appointments, as compared with former adminis- 
trations, in the disposal of church preferments. 
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LETTER I. 



My dear Sib, 

When I had the pleasure of meeting 
you in ■ shire, we had much conversation 

relating to the state of Ireland, in a political and 
' religious point of view, and on the condition, cha- 
racter and habits of my fellow-countrymen. And 
now, in compliance with your request, I proceed 
to address a few letters to you on the same 
interesting subjects ; first premising, that you must 
not expect to find in them a full discussion of the 
various questions connected with politics and reli- 
gion in. Ireland, but simply what I promised, 
" familiar epistles" on the subjects upon which we 
conversed ; such as you may show to your English 
friends, as containing the views of an humble indi- 
vidual indeed, but of one who has at least had 
abundant opportunity of obtaining a thorough 



knowledge of Irish affairs — who is acquainted, by 
experience, with the arguments used on both sides 
of the several questions under consideration — who 
trusts he is actuated by upright motives — and who 
is not ashamed candidly to acknowledge, that 
the views which he now advocates he formerly 
condemned, and being fully convinced of their 
truth, is desirous to lead others to venture, in a 
spirit of disregard for old prepossessions and party 
associations, to think for themselves, and to judge 
dispassionately. 

The lively interest which you evinced on these 
subjects was highly gratifying to my feelings 
as an Irishman, ardently attached to my native 
country ; and I am bound to acknowledge, that in 
every part of Great Britain with which I 
have become acquainted (and I have visited 
almost every county in England, each of your 
universities, the principal large towns, and the 
greater number of the cathedral cities of Eng- 
land, besides the cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow) I have found the same interest in 
the affairs of Ireland manifested by individuals 
of all classes and parties. Amongst all, I have 



witnessed the same eagerness to learn some- 
thing of this country, and have usually found a 
readiness to sympathize with the wants of my poor 
fellow- countrymen . 

While, however, I gratefully acknowledge the 
deep interest in Irish affairs thus generally 
evinced at your side of the water, truth compels 
me to state, that I have found no inconsiderable 
degree of ignorance to prevail amongst our 
well-wishing neighbours, on subjects connected 
with Ireland ; and I must confess that my 
national pride has oftentimes been wounded, on 
discovering the opinion which many of our 
English friends have been led to entertain, 
respecting the state of this country and the 
character of its inhabitants. 

It is true, that well-informed persons in 
England no longer look upon the Irish pea- 
santry as a set of wild barbarians, and the Irish 
gentry as but a very little better. The great 
facility of intercourse between the two countries 
has brought us better acquainted with each 
other (and, as I love candour, I will acknow- 
ledge that this has been calculated in many 
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respects to benefit «*), and we flatter o)irselves 
that you have formed a better opinion of us on 
a more intimate acquaintance. At all events, 
you have had opportunities of meeting with 
many of the Irish, of various ranks and profes- 
sions, and of differing creeds and' parties, who 
have not failed to. produce a favourable impres- 
sion ; and of whom some, at least, have had 
better sense and better feeling, and let me 
add, a greater regard for truth, than to make it 
a point to abuse their native land, and to 
traduce the character of their fellow-countrymen. 
The fact, too, of no small number of English 
tourists, and numerous gentlemen engaged in 
commerce, having visited our shores, and pene- 
trated sometimes into the most remote parts of 
the country, and yet having returned to tell the 
story, has satisfied many of our English friends 
of the possibility of getting alive out of Ireland, 
or of living safely in it, if so disposed ; points 
upon which considerable doubts were enter- 
tained some few years ago, and indeed still 
continue to exist at your side of the water. 

Allowing, however, for this happy change in the 



minds of oar neighbours, I have had numerous op- 
portunities of discovering to how great extent pre- 
judices exist in England, with reference to Ireland 
and the Irish ; and I blush to acknowledge, to how 
great a degree those prejudices have had their 
origin in the exaggerated accounts given of the 
country and the people, by Irish visitors, who, under 
tie influence of party feeling, labour hard to per- 
suade you of the awful state of things here, the 
degradation of liie peasantry, and the insecurity of 
life and property ; in a country described by them 
as in a state, compared with which Beotia is light, 
and Caffraria civilization, and in comparison with 
whose inhabitants the fiercest cannibals are merciful, 
^id the most untutored savages enlightened and 
humane I 

After all you had read to this effect in news- 
papers, and heard in speeches, and even in sermons, 
the surprise was very natural widi which you re- 
ceived my observations, when I expressed my con- 
viction, that in many important features, the state of 
feeling in Ireland, in a moral and social point of 
view, is more wholesome and safe for the common- 
wealth, and the principles of the people, in the 
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aggregate, more sound, than in, perhaps, any other 
country in Europe. I was well aware that your 
national pride would rise against the proposition, 
and I was not ignorant of the melancholy &cts to 
which you would point, as apparently giving the 
contradiction to my statement. I was quite pre- 
pared for your appeal to the various Irish outrages, 
rebellions and murders, the agrarian disturbances 
and lawless acts of violence, as well as to the igno- 
rance and bigotry which have heretofore too gene- 
rally prevailed amongst the lower classes in Ireland. 
And to all these, and to more than I have here enu- 
merated, you did at once appeal, as so many incon- 
testable proofs of the degraded character of the 
Irish peasantry, as so many irresistible evidences 
of the prevalence of feelings and principles, more 
base in their nature, and evil in their tendency, 
than could be found to exist in any other nation 
laying claim to the title of civilized ! 

It must be allowed, that the history of Ireland 
contains too many 

" Whole pages of sorrow and shame." 

It cannot be denied that the land has been stained 
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with blood. It must be confessed, that even at the 
present day, many and sore evils continue to exist 
in this country. Here we are all agreed. Not 
so as to the causes to which the evils which we de- 
plore are to be attributed, or as to the remedies to 
be applied for their removal. To these I shall here- 
after have occasion to advert. My present purpose, 
however, is to call your attention to a few facts 
corroborative of the position I have laid down, the 
assertion of which^ on my part, occasioned you so 
much surprise. 

I say, then, that in many important features, the 
state of feeling, and the morals and principles of 
the peasantry of Ireland, are in a more sound 
state than in, perhaps, any other country in Europe. 
I doubt not that it will be judged by you suflScient, 
if I confine myself to a comparison with the similar 
classes in England. If I can convince you that the 
state of feeling, and the moral principles of the Irish 
peasantry, are more sound and safe for the well 
being of the social system, than amongst the lower 
classes in England, I doubt not you will, as a true 
Englishman, acknowledge our state better than that 
of any nation in the known world. And it is 
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sufficient for my purpose to confine my observations 
to a comparison between England and Ireland. 

At first sight, it would doubtless appear that my 
country could not for a moment stand such a trial. 
To a superficial observer it would seem absurd to 
institute the comparison. A glance at the comfort, 
wealth, and industry of a people having abundance of 
employment, dwelling in neat and substantial habi- 
tations, and enjoying large wages ; and then a sight 
or recollection of the misery and poverty of a popu- 
lation, without the means of earning more than a 
miserable pittance by the sweat of their brow, 
endeavouring to shelter themselves in hovels of the 
most wretched description, and in many cases sub- 
sisting on the charity of others scarcely less poor 
than themselves — a cursory glance thus taken of the 
two countries and of their population, might lead a 
casual observer, who judged only from the outward 
appearance, to suppose that these external circum- 
stances were true indications of the moral condition 
of the population in each country respectively. 
Such a one would picture to himself peace and con- 
tentment, with morality and religion, taking up their 
abode in the midst of the people more favoured by 
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outward circumstances ; while he would associate 
with the condition of the less favoured, vice and 
discontent reigning in every heart, and breaking 
out on every occasion. If he would hope to find 
religion and a spirit of obedience in the one case, 
he would as naturally expect to discover infidelity 
and insubordination in the other. 

But far different would be the result of a closer 
examination. I will, not hurt your feelings by 
entering into detail ; but I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that while a spirit of discontent and 
impatience of control and bold infidelity, prevails 
to an awful extent amongst whole masses of the 
people in England, patience and contentment, 
under privations such as no Englishman could en- 
dure, are characteristics of the Irish peasantry, 
and infidelity is absolutely unknown. 

I know you are not one of those who are so 
bigoted as to assert that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is wors9 than infidelity. This is, however, 
boldly maintained by many zealots in, this country. 
But even setting aside the religious consideration of 
the subject, in which point of view it might have been 
supposed that any one acquainted with the r^li- 
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gion of the Gospel would acknowledge any form of 
Christianity preferable to infidelity — without, I 
say, entering into this view of tiie subject, it re- 
quires but a little knowledge of history, of morals, 
and of human nature, to lead to the conclusion, that, 
even in a political point of view, the most erro- 
neous form of Christianity is to be preferred to 
infidelity. I would go farther, and am prepared to 
maintain, that many of the Protestant sects in Eng- 
land are more inimical in their principles to the well 
being of society, than Romanism under the worst 
circumstances. 

The Irish, of the middle and lower classes, are a 
more religious people than the English. Whatever 
their religion is, they appear more attached to it. 
They are more of a church-going (or, as the case may 
be, a chapel-going) people, than are to be found at 
your side of the channel. To speak phrenologically^ 
the Irish have the organ of " veneration" more 
strongly developed than the English. They are less 
disposed to radicalism, and more inclined to pay 
deference to their superiors, and they evince more 
zeal in their religion. This principle of veneration . 
may have a wrong direction ; it may be directed 
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to improper objects ; it may rest too much on out- 
ward ceremonies, and traditional customs,* or *be 
directed too much to their clergy ; but the principle 
is the same, and every tory at least must admit that 
it is a good and safe principle to pervade the minds 
of the lower classes, and to influence their conduct. 
And I cannot but consider it a very happy circum- 
stance that the Irish peasantry are so much actuated 
by this principle. It is sufficiently amusing, indeed, 
to see the extent to which it is carried, and to ob- 
serve how much an Irishman is influenced by con- 
siderations of the birth and connections of those who 
are placed in authority over him. Much, indeed, 
has been done by the Irish gentry to weaken the 
feelings of respect which the peasantry are thus 
naturally disposed to entertain towards them. Still 
they do cherish proper feelings towards their supe- 
riors, the absence of which, in too many instances, 
may be discovered in England. 

After all you have heard of the danger in which 
the Irish protestant clergy are represented as living, 
you will, doubtless, be surprised when I assure you, 
that I would not exchange with many of my English 
brethren. Never have I heard of the same bad 
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spirit being evinced towards our body by the pea- 
santry of a different creed, as I have witnessed, in 
numerous cases, manifested towards the clergy in 
England by the lower orders, and even by persons of 
the middle classes, who professed to belong to the 
same church. I might give details which would be 
foo painful, but it is unnecessary. Suffice it to say, 
the Irish clergyman usually finds his immediate flock 
regular in their attendance at church, and thankful 
to receive his domiciliary visits, while, if he be a 
man of a conciliatory spirit, he will meet with 
kindness and respect from the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters of his parish. Can the English clergy 
always say as much ? 

You have heard much of the insecurity of our lives 
in Ireland. And the circumstance of some Insu- 
rance company having declined to effect a policy 
on the life of a Protestant clergyman, has been 
quoted in the newspapers, at Exeter Hall, and in 
the House of Commons, as an evidence of the 
murderous disposition of the Irish peasantry towards 
the Protestant clergy. I have no doubt of the fact 
that some company did refuse the proposal to insure 
the life of some clergyman, and I am not surprised 
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at the circumstance. Nay, I am more surprised 
that any English company should effect Irish insu- 
rances, when the directors hear and read the exag- 
gerated reports which reach them daily from this 
country. And yet I have found no difficulty at 
various periods in effecting insurances on my own 
life with two JEnglish companies, while I resided 
as a protestant clergyman in the three several 
roman catholic provinces of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught ; and this too while the whigs were 
in power, and Lord Mulgrave the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland ! 

Having resided as. a protestant clergyiaan in 
each of the above-named provinces, it may not 
be uninteresting to you to hear from an eye- 
witness a fact or two connected with each, 
illustrative of the present state of insecurity of 
clerical life in Ireland ! In the county of Kerry, 
I have found the hall-door of a clerical friend's 
house open at nine o'clock of a winter's night, 
when neither friend, nor certainly foe, was 
expected, and in this state is the house usually 
to be found in one of the most remote and least 
Protestant districts of the province of Munster. 
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What renders this case more remarkable is, that 
the clergyman referred to, is strongly opposed 
in politics to the Roman Catholics, and was, at 
the very time to which I refer, (January, 1837>) 
using the most determined efforts, by the means 
of Exchequer " writs of rebellion," to recover his 
tithe composition rent. In so remote a locality 
is his glebe-house situated, that, excepting another 
clergyman living about eight miles distant, there is 
not a gentleman residing within ten or twelve miles 
in any direction, nor is there a town within fifteen 
Irish miles ! — To go to Leinster. In the county 
Kildare, which, though contiguous to Dublin, is 
a very roman catholic county, I have frequently 
discovered my own hall-door open at eleven o'clock 
at night, and, except for the cold air which it 
admitted, I felt no apprehension on the subject. 
On my leaving a parish of which I had been for a 
few months the incumbent, in that county, my car- 
riage was indeed stopped by the people, but it was 
for the friendly purpose of taking off the horses and 
drawing me and my family through the village I — 
Then as toConnaught. In the county of Sligo, which 
had been, indeed, disturbed at the period of the 
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last general election, I have found the same strange 

r 

infatuation prevailing amongst the clergy (even 
amongst those most opposed to liberal principles), 
which leads them to leave their window-shutters 
open, and their doors unbarred, and to venture out 
at all hours of the day and night, without the pro- 
tection of fire-arms, notwithstanding the warnings 
held out to them by the orators at Conservative 
meetings and Protestant associations, in spite of all 
the eloquent speeches delivered in the houses of par- 
liament, and in defiance of " the sober prose of the 
Insurance companies," (to use the language of the 
leader of the tory party in the House of Commons,) 
all admonishing them of the dangers with which 
they are surrounded, and of the conspiracy which 
exists against their lives and property ; all which 
their zealous friends have discovered, but of which 
they appear so perfectly unconscious themselves ! 

Do not think that I make light of the sufferings 
to which as a body we were for some time exposed, 
in consequence of the opposition to tithes, which 
so long continued ; I do not deny that the Frotes* 
tant clergy did suffer much during the period of 
that opposition, in a pecuniary point of view, and 
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did in some instances meet with personal violence ; 
and it is with pleasure I record th^ fact, that^ 
generally speaking, they endured the trial with 
exemplary patience. But I do deny that the 
^oman Catholics of Ireland entertain that enmity 
against the Protestant clergy, as such, * which 
many :;7ould persuade you they do. On the con- 
trary, I maintain, and daily experience confirms 
me in the persuasion, that, looking upon the clergy 
as a body of resident gentlemen giving them 
employment and relief, and treating them usually 
with kindness, the Roman Catholic peasantry 
entertain towards them feelings of respect, and 
this although they find them on almost all occasions 
distinguishing themselves as the most decided and 
unrelenting opponents to every liberal measure; 
which latter fact I cannot but consider a most 
unfortunate circumstance, and most injurious to 
the cause which they desire to promote. 

I have observed that the Irish are a religious, 
or, if you please, ,^ even a superstitious people, 
and it must be acknowledged that in some respects 
they are credulous to a fault. And yet it is not 
a little remarkable, that the multiform species of 
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fanaticism which find isuch ready followers in 
England, * can never* get a . footing here. In 
Ireland, Joanna Southcote had no followers ; in 
England, some of her disciples remain to this day 
as firm in their faith as ever ! The same may 
be said of the Ranters, Jumpers, Swedenborgians, 
and many others, none of whom have been able 
to gain adherents amongst any class of the "be- 
nighted Irish;" while these, and many more — 
indeed one is inclined to think as many more 
as choose to try the experiment — are sure to 
find followers in England ! 

Nor does this difference arise from any 
deadness or unconcern as to religious subjects 
in this country; on the contrary, it has been 
generally remarked by the English clergy who 
have visited us, that a greater degree of religious 
ardour and zeal prevails in Ireland than in their 
own country. Whether, however, it be that the 
Irish have too quick a sense of the ridiculous, 
or too much of the organ of veneration to allow 
of their taking up new-fangled notions, most certain 
it is that they are not so easily humbugged as 
your countrymen, nor can fanaticism find so ready 
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acceptance here as at your side of the water. 
Take the instance of Thorn (or Courtenay) who^ 
in a few days, got so many hundred followers in 
Kent — 
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the civil'st place of all the Isle." 



He could not have raised the twentieth part of his 
army in as many years in Ireland. 

Although I almost fear to try your forbearance 
by pursuing the comparison further, I must say 
one word as to the comparative morality of the 
English and Irish peasantry. Whether it is to be 
attributed, as doubtless much of it may be, to the 
.old system of poor laws in England, or to whatever 
other cause, it is a certain fact, capable of easy 
proof, that female virtue is at a far lower ebb 
amongst the lower classes of England than in this 
country ; and that a " misfortune** reflects far less 
disgrace amongst the former than it does amongst 
the latter. The evidence of many of your clerical 
brethren, as well from the agricultural as from 
the manufacturing districts, before parliamentary 
committees, affords shocking proof of the laxity 
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of morals in this respect amongst the lower classes 
in England. 

But I must draw this letter to a conclusion, 
entreating you to bear with me, when I assure you, 
that on a review of all I have witnessed of the 
two countries, I am nowise ashamed that I am an' 
Irishman ; and at the same time I trust you will 
believe, that, entertaining the highest respect and 
esteem for my English fellow-subjects, and heartily 
desiring that a cordial and permanent union may 
ever subsist between the people of the two 
Countries, 

I remain, yours very faithfully, 

E. N. HOARE. 



Deanery House^ Achoniyy 
Sept. 16, 1839. 
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LETTER IL 



Mt dear S1B9 

I stated in 197 former letter that I fully 
anticipated your appeal to the miseries and crimes 
of the Irish, as an answer to all I might advance 
in favour of the character of my fellow-country- 
men; and I promised to advert to these, with a 
view to trace them tQ their source. 

It is very usual to attribute all the miseries 
and crimes of Ireland to the existence of the 
roman catholic religion in the country. In a 
certain sense this is just, inasmuch as the penal 
laws arose out of the existence of that religion 
in Ireland. Nor can it be denied, that the 
unhappy difference of religion amongst us is the 
root from which have sprung much animosity 
and ill*blood between the opposing parties. Dis- 
agreement on so important- a subject as religion, 
especially amongst a people of warm feelings 
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like the Irish, does too naturally cause strife 
and contention. But when the peculiar ciri^um- 
stances of Ireland are considered, in reference to 
the two rival churches existing in the land- 
when it is borne in mind that the protestant 
religion was introduced by conquerors, and too 
long upheld by penal laws, while the religion 
of the majority of the people was proscribed, 
and their clergy persecuted, and that nothing 
was left undone which the intolerance of a mino- 
rity, in the enjoyment of the fullest political 
ascendancy, could devise, calculated to exasperate 
the feelings of the majority, and to insult 
those whom they had injured — when, I say, 
these things are considered, (and I have but 
glanced at them, because it is desirable that 
they should be forgotten,) I ask, is it a matter 
of surprise, if the hearts of the roman catholics 
fif Ireland have been estranged from their pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, their attachment to British 
connection weakened, and the passions which are 
common to all men excited against those whom 
they have learned to consider as their hereditary 
oppressors ? 
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I feel persuaded, indeed, that even in a 
political point of \dew, the protestant religion 
is to be preferred to the roman catholic; that 
it is better for the cause of rational liberty, and 
the advance of science, and the spread of edu- 
cation, as well as in a more spiritual point of 
view, that the reformation took place, and that 
it should still be spread ; and as a sincere mem- 
ber of the church of England, I rejoice that it 
is the established religion of the land. But, in 
proportion as I value protestantism, I condemn 
the practical contradiction to protestant and chris- 
tian principles, which is involved in the refusal 
of civil and religious liberty and of equal rights 
and privileges to all; and, in proportion as I 
am attached to the church of England, I mourn 
over the hindrances which a mistaken system 
of expediency, leading to intolerance, has so 
long and so effectually reared up, to impede her 
progress in this country, and to prevent her ** es- 
tablishment" in the hearts of the people. 

While, then, I do not find fault with the 
establishment of the national church, in this part 
of the United Kingdom, (which act I look upon 
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as but a reform of the church, and a restoration 
of the faith which existed here before the English 
brought the ancient church of Ireland into sub- 
jection to the See of Rome,) I do condemn, as 
no less impolitic than unjust, the means which 
were adopted for the support of the protestant 
faith ; nor can I wonder that the use of such 
unjustifiable means should have led to so disas- 
trous results. 

I consider it, therefore, more correct to attri- 
bute the evils of Ireland to the long period of 
misgovernment under which she suffered, and to 
the impolitic and unjust treatment of the roman 
catholics, rather than to the existence of their 
religion. To the long continuance and malad- 
ministration of the ascendancy system, and to 
the penal laws enacted for the support of that 
system, are mainly to be attributed the evils 
under which Ireland has so long groaned. 

But here you may, perhaps, inquire, as it is 
frequently demanded — if the penal laws and the 
ascendancy of one party were the causes of 
crime, why, seeing that ascendancy has been 
broken down, and those penal laws repealed. 
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have not the crimes ceased ? I answer^ the 
country lias improved, and crime has diminished, 
since the introduction of new prindples of govern- 
ment, to a degree greater than could have been 
anticipate/1. Ten years have scarcely elapsed 
since the catholic relief bill was granted; and 
when it is borne in mind that emancipation was 
conceded with reluctance by the ministry and 
the legislature of the day, and that the greatest 
efforts were made to render it a dead letter, 
when obtained — so that it should resemble the 
opening of the corporation of Dublin to roman 
catholic freemen, which has existed for upwards 
of half a century in theory, but has never, to 
this day, been carried into practice — when it is 
further considered, that the roman catholics are 
daily reminded, by the most honest, though not 
the most prudent of their enemies, that, as eman- 
cipation was unwillingly granted, so it is with 
equal reluctance suffered to continue — ^when all 
these things are considered, it is rather a subject 
of astonishment and of gratitude, that we see 
any good fruits from the measure, than of surprise 
or disappointment that ten years of partial con- 
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ciliation have not more perfectly atoned for cen«- 
turies of unmitigated coercion ! 

Another fruitful source of misery and crime 
in Ireland is to be found in the want of educa- 
tion amongst the poor. !4nd this' is iptimately 
connected with the causes just adverted to. It 
was a long time penal for the roman catholics 
to educate their children, or for any to teach 
the people in the language which they best 
understood. And even since the relaxation of 
those laws, education has only been offered on 
terms which, however acceptable to us, could 
not. be available to the roman catholics, consis- 
tently with their principles. That their view of 
the subject (namely, that the Scriptures are not 
suited for general circulation) is erroneous, all 
protestants, except indeed the ultra high-church 
party, maintain ; and this is thought by many 
a sufficient reason for denying education to the 
roman catholics on any other terms. Whether 
this was right or otherwise, I do not here stop 
to inquire, as I shall probably devote a separate 
letter to the consideration of the vital subject of 
education. But, right or wrong, it is evident 
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that to have insisted upon, terms which it was 
well known would be rejected, as the condition 
of affording the benefit of education, was, as far as 
we were concerned, to have opposed as effectual 
a barrier to the progress of education, as the 
enactment of the severest penal laws which could 
have bfeen framed for that purpose. And, what- 
ever was the cause, or whosesoever the fault, 
ignorance must be named as one of the most 
fruitful sources of .Irish crime. 

Next to these, I am compelled to reckon i^he 
evil example which was too generally set by 
the higher orders in Ireland, as a great cause 
of the misery and crimes of the lower classes. 
Can we wonder that intemperance, one of the 
most prolific parents of misery and crime in this 
country, should prevail, when we hear (for 
happily it is now more a subject for history than 
of matter of fact at present existing) of the hcnrri* 
ble extent to which drunkenness and debauchery 
prevailed, some years since, amongst the Irish 
gentry ! This example of the higher classes did 
not produce the moral effect of the intoxicated 
Helot. As might have been expected, it operated 
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with the most baneful influence on the habits 
and character of the lower orders. Whatever of 
evil the peasantry witness in their superiors^ they 
too readily imitate, and, of course, carry into 
practice to a more offensive degree. 

The same observations will apply to the pug- 
nacious spirit evinced by the Irish peasantry. 
How much of this must they not have imbibed 
from the example of the gentry, at a period 
when duelling prevailed not only amongst country 
squires and fox-hunters, but was found to extend 
to the judges of the land — ^when barons of the 
exchequer, chief justices, and privy counsellors^ 
engaged in mortal combat I Add to this the 
more direct encouragement which it is well known 
the Irish magistrates generally used formerly 
(and of very late years) to give to faction- 
fighting amongst the peasantry, it being supposed 
that the security of the higher classes depended 
upon tiie continuance of such feuds amongst the 
lower orders. 

To the evil example of their superiors, and 
the inveterate habit of Irish ^^ jobbing'* amongst 
the gentry, may likewise be traced much of the 
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deceit and &lsehood which unhappily prevail ; 
hence, also, the suspicious character of the Irish, 
who alwiiyis appear to think that a ^* gentleman'* 
is trying to cheat them. 

The spirit of violence and revenge, which 
it is so difficult to keep in check, may, to a 
great degree, be traced to the same source; to 
which majr be added the improvidence and the 
neglect of comfort, neatness, and order, which 
we deplore in the Irish peasantry. And when 
the people of this country are accused of cruelty, 
it ought to be remembered that they had lessons 
of ferocity in the measures too frequently adopted 
by former governments, for the suppression of 
disturbances and the discovery of the disaffected, 
particularly at the period of the rebellion of 1798. 

Now when these things are duly considered, 
every candid man will acknowledge, that there 
is much allowance to be made for the faults of 
the Irish peasantry. "Either they learned these 
crimes from their superiors, or they inherited 

those evil propensities in common with the gentry 

« 

of Ireland. In either case, it is too much to expect 
that they should keep equal pace in improvement 
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with those who enjoy a liberal education. In no 
country has so happy a change — so general a 
moral reformation taken place, within *a compara* 
tively short period, as that of which we see the 
happy fruits amongst the higher classes of society 
in Ireland. Many, indeed, are suffering severely 
for the follies of their fathers ; but the present 
generation have, for the most part, avoided the 
rocks upon which their predecessors split. But 
we must allow time for a gradual reform amongst 
the lower classes of society. Evil example is 
more easily imitated than good; it is far easier 
for our fallen nature to learn to do evil, than 
to learn to do well. Notwithstanding, much has 
been done ; and if we will have patience, we have 
the greatest reason to expect a steady improve- 
ment. 

In one of the conversations which we had 
together on Irish affairs, you expressed your 
astonishment that the principles of the reforma- 
tion had not made greater progress in Ireland, 
under the influence of the established church. 
Alas, my dear sir, the subject for just astonish- 
ment is, that protestantism should be found to 
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exist in thb country at all. Some of the speakers 
at protestant association meetings will tell you, 
that it is wonderful that our religion could have 
stood the shocks of the opposition of the roman 
catholics. But this is not the true point of view 
in which to consider this matter. The wonder 
is, that our church has continued, notwithstanding 
the former pluralities and other bare*faced abuses 
of the church establishment, the non-residence and 
worse than apathy of the clergy, and the supineness 
and nepotism of the hierarchy. You will say, 
I speak strongly ; but, my dear sir, if I were 
to recite one-half of the facts which I have had 
opportunity of ascertaining, as having occurred 
in times not long gone by, you would not oay 
that I expressed more than the circumstances of 
the case demanded, were I to use language much 
more strong than I should be inclined to adopt. 

I am unwilling to enter into details ; but I 
know enough of the English character to * make 
me feel the necessity of stating facts^ to bear 
one out in assertions. I could state facts 
connected with the history of the Irish church 
establishment, which would justify the conclusion 
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^ that na branch of the reformed church had ever 

^r. sunk so low. But I will only allude to a few 

cases which have come more immediately within 
my own observation. 

On visiting the protestants of a parish once 
committed to my care, I learned that it had been 
no unusual circumstance 'for the poor people 
to find, at the end of a long walk to the village, 
that there was no ■ service in the church, owing 
to the squire of the parish not having attended, 
and the clergyman having taken advantage of 
his non-attendance to keep within doors, if the 
weather was bad. I well remember the earnest 
ness of the poor woman, who assured me, that 
if it had not been for the fear of "^ving the 
papists a triumph," the poor protestants would 
have gone to the chapel, thinking it " better 
to go to mass than to be like the heathen, going 
nowhere of a Sunday." Such cases were by 
no means rare, I was once solicited by the 
incumbent of a parish adjoining that of which 
I had the charge, to take his duty for a Sunday, 
in his absence. I gladly consented, having heard 
that the parish was sadly, neglected. The morn- 
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ing arrived, but, in consequence of ^n accident 
on the road, I did not reach the glebe-hoase, 
where I was to put up my horse, till near one 
o'clock (being almost an hour late for our Irish 
<< morning service/* which commences immediately 
after noon). I found the sexton and a few 
parishioners waiting my arrival at the gate, which 
was not far distant from the church. I expressed 
my regret at having unavoidably kept the con- 
gregation waiting so Ipng after the time. They 
observed that my reverence was " not at all late." 
This I attributed to the usual politeness of the 
Irish ; but I remarked to them the circumstance 
of the bell having, as I had supposed, ceased 
ringing. '^ Oh not at all, please your reve- 
rence," was the reply of the sexton, " but it's 
now 'twill begin." Accordingly, the tolling did 
commence. ** We always begin the ringing of 
the bell," pursued the sexton, " just when the 
parson comes to the spot your reverence is stand- 
ing on this minute," (within 600 yards of the 
church-yard gate.) " And at what hour is that, 
in general ?" I inquired. " At diflferent hours, 
please your honour ; some days it's at twelve, 
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and other times at one, or nigh two o'clock, and 
sometimes his reverence doesn't come at all." 
" And then what do the people do ?" " Please 
your reverence, they go home, them that come, 
and that's not many, most Sundays." The wonder 
is that any come, thought I. Arrived at the 
church, the sexton's wife inquired if I intended 
" to give them a sermon ?" Having received 
an answer in the affirmative, she replied that 
she was ** proud of it," as there was " a fine 
congregation." I found an attentive congregation 
of sixteen persons, including four policemen, the 
sexton, and his wife; and this. was ^^a fine con- 
gregation," in a parish containing about 200 
protestants ! 

In another parish I was the first incumbent 
who had resided for nearly thirty years, and I 
had some difficulty in proving my right to the 
vicarage pew in the church, the undisturbed 
possession of it, for a quarter of a century, having 
been set up as a ground on which to rest a claim 
to a vested right by a gentleman from a neigh- 
bouring parish. There I found that the tithes 
of a demesne of considerable extent had been 
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loBt» during his incumbency, by one of my pre- 
decessorSy at a game of billiards with the roman 
catholic squire of the parish I 

In another parish with which I am acquainted, 
during the last twenty-three years the joint 
residence of four successive incumbents amounted 
to no more than seven years, and previous to 
the period referred to> no incumbent had resided 
within the memory of man. For th6 space of 
nearly forty years, the sole charge of the parish 
and union, comprising 70,000 acres, and contain- 
ing now 1,200, and formerly probably, nearer 
2,000 protestants, and in which there wie then 
only one church, (a second was erected about 
nine years ago,) was left to one curate, who 
lived in a cabin, and of whom it is enough to 
state, that, after having lived with a roman catholic 
woman (who could scarcely speak a word of Eng- 
lish) for twenty years^ the marriage ceremony was 
performed with the aid of an interpreter ; this 
act, together with his resignation of the curacy, 
having been stipulated for by the incumbent and 
parishioners, as the terms on which he should 
receive a retired allowance of £40 per annum. 
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In the registry of the parish, eleven years after 
this event, is recorded his death, at the age of 
eighty-six years ! 

Such was the state in which a parish, yielding 
during the greater part of the period referred to 
nearly £1,400 a-year to successive non-resident 
incumbents, was left I Such was the temporal 
provision made by the state, and such the spi- 
ritual provision made by the rulers of the church, 
for the instruction of a population of 15,000 souls, 
of whom about 2,000 were protestants I Such 
was the state of a parish constituting the head 
of a diocese— the benefice attached to a deanery I 
The bishop's throne, and the stalls of six dig- 
nitaries were there in the cathedral church, but all 
were empty ; and the sole officiating minister was* 
the curate, with whose manner of life a whole 
generation to whom he ministered was well 
acquainted ! Such was the state of a parish, the 
first in rank and emolument of the twenty-six 
benefices of two united dioceses, for the episcopal 
oversight of which a generous state had, in 
its zeal for religion, assigned an income of 
about £5,000 a year to the bishop, whose 
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residence was then only twenty-fi^e miles dis-- 
tant ! 

I assure you these are but a few, and not the 
worst of the cases which I might recite as illus* 
trative of the state of the Irish church not many 
years ago. - It really would almost seem as if a 
conspiracy had existed amongst the protestant 
clergy of all ranks, to ruin the protestant church, 
and to strengthen the rotnan catholic, by such 
culpable and constant neglect of their first duties. 

You once expressed your surprise to me, that 
the protestant clergy and people of Ireland did 
not remonstrate more loudly against the measure 
which reduced the number of bishops in this 
country, from twenty-two to twelve. An acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Irish chifrch would 
have accounted for the circumstance of ten 
bishops being thus struck off, (or double the 
number,) without a remonstrance or expression 
of regret, except arising out of political feelings. 

It is indeed painful to have to give such an 
account of the branch of the church of which I 
am a zealously attached member ; but while I 
draw the curtain over much that I might expose, 
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my affection for the church compels me, in justice 
to her, to show, that to the mal-administration 
of her responsible rulers, and not to any defect 
in her doctrines or principles, her comparative 
inefficiency is to be attributed. 

And while I present so much of the humiliating 
picture of the deformity of the Irish church, I 
cheerfully and thankfully acknowledge, that even 
in her worst days, a remnant of faithful men, few 
indeed, and despised and persecuted by those in 
authority, was to be found, sighing for the pre- 
vailing abominations, and in their several spheres 
making " full proof of their ministry ;" and great 
indeed, and happy, is the contrast which the 
present state of the established church in Ireland 
presents lo the sad picture of its condition in 
times so lately passed. 

Let political partizans declaim as they will, the 
state of Ireland, civil and ecclesiastical, physical 
and moral, has, within a few years, made the 
most rapid strides in the path of reformation and 
improvement, such as to afford subject of con- 
gratulation to the christian as well as to the 
statesman, and calculated to call forth feelings of 
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lively gratitude^ and to raise expectations the 
most cheering. 

I proceed to consider other causes of the crimes 
and miseries which have unhappily prevailed in 
this country. And amongst these causes, I must 
not omit to notice the want of employment. We 
do not forget what we learned in our nurseries : — 

** Satan finds some mischief still. 
For idle hands to do." 

Consequent upon this is the abject poverty 
which surrounds us, under the pressure of which 
the patience of the peasantry is ;uch as you can 
scarcely form any idea of in England. In con- 
sequence of the want of manufactories to afford 
employment^ the people have no means of obtain- 
ing support for themselves and their families, 
save from agriculture. The land is their only 
staple; deprived of this, they must starve, or 
beg, or steal. Hence it is not to be wondered at, 
however much to be deplored, that there should 
exist in this country, combinations amongst the 
tillers of the land, analogous to those which 
obtain amongst mechanics in large towns, and 
the operatives in your manufacturing districts, and 
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that the same disastrous results should follow. 
And such are found in those agrarian disturbances 
which are frequently, but improperly, attributed 
to political and sectarian motives. 

While on this subject, truth compels me to 
say, that although there are numerous and daily 
increasing honorable exceptions, the conduct of 
Irish landlords has too frequently been such as 
to excite the worst passions of their tenantry, 
and to goad them into acts of violence. Instances 
of oppression and injustice such as would scarcely 
be believed in Ejigland, have been of too frequent 
occurrence here. Never were there landlords 
who, as « body, stood more in need of the salutary 
admonition addressed to them by the present 
under-se.cretary for Ireland, when he reminded 
them, (or rather, as respects many, informed 
them, for they had never heard of such a doctrine 
before,) that property has its duties as well as 
its rights. 

However slow to acknowledge this unwelcome 
truth in their own case, when an election takes 
place, the landlords hold that the tenant in right 
of his freehold, has duties to perform, but no 
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privilege to enjoy I The srtuation of an Irish 
freeholder, not in independent circumstances, is 
most deplorable in the event of a contested 
election; such as almost to incline one to desire 
for his protection a similar expedient to that which 
the higher classes do not scruple to employ when 
they elect members of social clubs by ballot If 
the poor man in this country vote agreeably to his 
feelings, and in accordance with the views of the 
party to which he belongs, and this be on a side 
contrary to that taken by his landlord, he is exposed 
to ejectment and every possible hardship; if he 
vote otherwise, not to speak of the outrage to his 
own feelings on the subject, he is exposed to losses 
and dangers, oftentimes even to risk of life itself. 
In justification of the landlord visiting on the 
tenant's head the sin of exercising the privilege 
which the constitution gives him, according to his 
own wishes, it is usually urged that the relation- 
ship between landlord and tenant ought to establish 
a tie which should bind the latter to comply with 
the expressed wishes of the landlord ; and it is 
further alleged, that inasmuch as the roman catholic 
clergy exercise an undue influence to compel the 
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peasantry of their persuasion to vote in opposition 
to the landlords, it is necessary for the latter to 
counteract that influence, which they believe to be 
unwarrantably exercised and for injurious purposes. 
Now it must be confessed, that it is highly desirable 
that the landlord and tenant should be united — that 
the landlord should be as the father of his tenantry, 
sympathising in their trials, and studying to pro* 
mote their welfare, and that in return the tenant 
should study to please his landlord, paying to him all 
the respect due to his superior, and all the affec- 
tion due to a benefactor. But the question still 
remains, does the tenant absolutely owe his vote to 
the landlord, without regard to his own private 
feelings or principles ? If so, the franchise is but a 
mockery, and it would be better at once to take it 
from the tenant, and to give to the landed pro- 
prietor a certain number of votes in proportion to 
his rent-roll. 

But let us make the case our own. Let us sup- 
pose a protestant tenant holding under a roman 
catholic landlord. — Will the Conservative assertors 
of the landlord's right to the vote advise the tenant, 
in this case, to support the candidate in whose 
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return to parliament his landlord takes an interest ? 
Would they not tell him he must vote for his church 
against his landlord 1 Would not the protestant be 
branded as an apostate if he acted otherwise, that 
is to say, if he acted just as those who would be the 
first so to denounce him, would compel the roman 
catholic under precisely similar circumstances to 
act? 

With respect to the influence of the priests at 
elections, and on other occasions, it must be 
admitted, that it is too frequently exercised in such 
a manner as to irritate the landlord. It cannot be 
denied that it is often used in a very repre- 
hensible manner. All the power of the priest's 
office is applied on such occasions; and however 
the object of religionj as connected with politics, 
may be alleged in justification of the exercise of 
their influence, the very undue use which they too 
often make of their power, and the language which 
they frequently address to so excitable a people as 
they have to do with, cannot be too strongly cen- 
sured. 

But tieither does the conduct of the most violent 
priest justify retaliation against the unfortunate 
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peasantry on the part of the landlords. Every 
man . possessed of the elective franchise should be 
allowed to exercise the privilege as he pleases. 
The landlords may use their influence, and the 
clergy may give their advice ; but tJie use of vio- 
lence and iStimidation is criminal-whether it 
appear in the legal ejectment of the landlord, the 
denundation of the priest, or the bludgeon* of the 
peasant. All blame the* last, though the principle 
is precisely the same, and equally to be condemned, 
in each instance. 

Add to these considerations of the injustice of 
the case, the bad policy of the course usually 
pursued* Would it not tend more to counteraot 
other influence, if the landlord, by a spirit of for- 
bearance (of forgiveness if you please), won the 
hearts of his tenants by passing by the transgression, 
if such it be ? — ^would he not thus ^* cut off occa- 
sion from those who desire occasion" to undermine 
his influence over his tenants by weakening their 
attachment to liim ? 

Under any circumstances, it is bad in policy, no 
less thami in principle, to act ill because o&ers do. 
Protestants are too apt to justify themselves in 
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uncbaritableness by appealing to the spirit and con- 
duct too often evinced by roman catholics. But we 
ought to remember that we profess to be ^^reformed." 
If then we would prove our faith to be more pure, 
and our church more tolerant, than that of our 
neighbours, it must be by the fruits of more excel- 
lent practice and by the evidence of a more cha- 
ritable spirit. Let us ask ourselves, '* what do we 
more than others ?** — How far has our religion 
taught us to " overcome evil with good** ? 

I am' persuaded that a steady adhesion to the 
true protestant principles of toleration and forbear- 
ance, and the pursuing of a course of conciliation 
on the part of the better informed portion of the 
protestant community, would, ere long, produce the 
happiest results in this country. But this requires 
no small portion of moral courage. It is too much 
the fashion to judge of the advocate of toleration 
towards those in error as a particeps criminiSy a 
traitor to his own faith, and an advocate for expe- 
diency at the sacrifice of principle. Whereas in 
point of fact, the only ground on which the qpposite 
system can be maintained, is that of a supposed 
necessity, or expediency, in opposition to the 
Christian principles of charity and toleration. 
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But I must draw this letter to a close, reserving 
my observations on this head to future communi- 
cations, in which I purpose calling your attention 
to the present tranquillity gf Ireland, the causes 
of improvement, and the means in the use of which 
we may reasonably hope for the continuance and 
further progress of these blessings. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 

E. N. H. 



September 21> 1839. 
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LETTER III. 



Mr DEAB Sib, 

I shall devote this letter to the pleasing 
task of noticing the state of tranquillity and 
improvement which my native land at present 
enjoys, and of pointing out] the causes which 
appear to me to h^ve led to so happy a result. 

But I think I hear, you exclaim — " Tranquillity 
of Ireland! where is it? Is not Ireland in such 
a state, that there is no security for life or 
property to the unfortunate protestants residing 
in that unhappy country?" — And yet, here am 
I, a protestant clergyman, residing in perfect 
security in the wildest part of the very county 
which was singled out as on^ of those in which 
no protestant could live in safety ; here am I, 
remote from any town, four miles from the 
smallest village, two miles from a police station, 
five or six from any magistrate, in a parish 
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in which the proportion of roman catbolics . to 
protestants is ^s fifteen to one ! and yet here I 
am, writing this letter, by night, with as much 
coolness- and as little of apprehensioiu and in as 
much peace and comfort, as I hope it will be 
read by you in the picturesque and peaceful par- 

sonagcrhouse of D . Certainly there ^are 

districts of England in which the prevalence of 
Chartism and Socialism would prevent my feel- 
ing equally secure. I know that some of my 
English friends would scarcely give credit to 
these facts; and I am not surprised, when I 
consider the counter-statements which they con* 
tinually hear ; and which it is not a little remark- 
able, are chiefly reported by orators from the 
north of Ireland — ^the province furthest removed 
from the alleged disturbances, but at the same 
time the most remarkable for the height to which 
party spirit, on the side of the said orators* 
runs. • 

I do not mean to accuse all who declaim about 
the " awful state of Ireland" of wilful departure 
from truth ; but the spirit of party leads them 
to take a gloomy view of the case, and their 

D 
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prejudices give birth to their alarms. I will state 
one or two facts in illustration of this. 

When I visited London, a few years ago, 
inquiries were made of me in a room full of 
company, as to the . state of Ireland ; and great 
was the surprise of all present, when I stated 
that it was tolerably tranquil (it was not then- 
so quiet as ^it is now) ; and it was remarked 
to me by one of the company, that my report 
differed very widely from that of an Irish gen- 
tleman whom he had met at dinner a few daya 
before, and who declared that such was the 
dreadfiil state of Ireland, at that moment, that 
he actually never went to rest without having 
a brace of loaded pistols under his pillow I I 
could only observe, thtft if such was the fancy 
of any gentleman in company, he might sleep 
with pistols under his pillow in Grosvenor- squaure I 
A man having arms so near him was nq 
evidence of the necessity for having them. 

The second anecdote which I shall relate, is 
equally illustrative of the length to which the 
apprehensions of well meaning people lead them. 
I mentioned in a former letter, the circumstances 
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attending my visit to a brother clergyman in the 
county of Kerry, and the state of security in 
which I found the family living — certainly not 
arising from having loaded pistols under their 
pillows I But to give you an illustration of the 
way in which an erroneous judgment is often 
formed of the state of Ireland, I must inform you, 
that the visit to which I referred was undertaken 
for the purpose of tiking possession of the Arch- 
deaconry of Ardfert, and of being inducted into 
the benefice attached to that dignity. I have told 
you with how much ease and safety I acccnnplished- 
it. Of course there was nothing about this' 
quiet and every-day procedure in the newspapers. 
But about the same time, in the adjoining county 
which was equally quiet, another clergyman had 
to receive induction into a small living. He was 
a good man, but he was one of your alarmists*. 
He was convinced, from the evidence of his own 
fears, that the people would not allow him to 
take legal possession of the living. Accordingly, 
he got some of. the police to accompany him to 
the churchyard (there was no church in the 
parish) and then and there he was duly inducted 
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in the usual form. The circumstance of his 
having been so attended was duly published as 
an evidence of the disturbed state of the country, 
the lawless spirit of the peasantry, and the danger 
to which the protestant clergy were daily exposed ! 
Whatever else the investigation recently carried 
on before the lords' committee may have proved, 
or disproved, it affords clear evidence of the 
present tranquil state of Ireland, and that this has 
been steadily going on for the last four or five 
years. The calendar at every assizes, and the 
cbarges of the judges to the grand juries, gene- 
rally, prove the same thing, as does also the 
V sober prose" of the accounts of land agency 
offices. In fact, it cannot be denied that this 
country is now in a more tranquil state than at 
any former period. And those who reluctantly 
admit the fact, are reduced to the necessity of 
endeavouring to account for it in some way that 
will nqt reflect credit on the peasantry, or on the 
government, and especially the lord lieutenant, under 
whose auspices this improvement has taken place. 
' You will naturally inquire to what causes I 
attribute this improved state of the country. I 
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answer, to a removal, in a great degree, of the 
causes of the evils and miseries of Ireland, 
achieved under the auspices of the present 
administration. The catholic relief bill was made 
to be the law of the land, in fact and spirit as 
well as in letter, by the Marquis of Normanby, 
who, in the discharge of the functions of the 
high office entrusted to him as the representative 
of his Sovereign in this country, " used the sword 
committed into his hand, with justice and mercy." 
It is true Lord Mulgrave was nx>t the first to 
take some steps towards carrying the relief bill 
practically into eff^ct; but he did it more effec- 
tually than any of his predecessors. Hence, he 
met at once with the virulent animosity of the 
old ascendancy party. These placed themselves 
in violent opposition to his government, and 
studied to thwart all his benevolent designs. 
Nor did they stop here ; the opposition to his 
lordship was made personal ; the usual courtesies 
of life were disregarded in the conduct of many 
towards that excellent viceroy. But he persevered 
through all opposition. And if he appeared to 
be identified with one party, it was because the 
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cither set themselves in array against hiiH. If 
the distribution of his patronage seemed to flow 
in one channel, it Teas only just, inasmuch as 
great arrears in this way had long been due to 
the roman .catholics of Ireland. If he be thought 
to have exercised the high prerogative of pardon 

■ 

too freely, it was at all events a failing which 
"leaned to virtue's side;*' and after so many 
ages of trial of punishment with so little good 
effect, it was at least worth while to try the 
experiment, so novel in Ireland, of the effects 
of mercy and kindness. Some instances may, 
Indeed, have occurred, in which the objects of 
his clemency proved ungrateful; but generally 
speaking, good effects were produced by the 
humane course which his lordship pursued. But 
even if he had erred on this side, I cannot but 
observe that the exercise of mercy is rather an 
unfortunate subject to provoke the censure of 
an ambassador of the gospel of peace, and the 
sparing of men's lives not a very suitable theme 
for the condemnatory declamation of a minister 
of Him who came • " not to destroy men's lives, 
but to save." And such you know was the case 
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at the ^^ gr,eat protestant meetings" jrecently held 
in England, at which Irish clergymen have 
dwelt upon the fact of lord Normanby saving 
men from the gallows to '^ the head and front of 
his offending !" 

The equal administration of the laws, and the 
breaking down of the ascendancy of one party, 
have tended much to the peace of the country. 
Amongst the many ways in which the carrying 
out of the principle of the relief bill has produced 
good effects, one may be p;Eurticularly noticed, 
but which JL do not reflfember to have seen put 
forward prominently. J allude to the appointment 
of roman catholics as judges, assistant-barristers, 
stipendiary ^nagistrates, &c. The roman catholic 
peasantry of Ireland had long imagined that the 
laws were put in force against offenders of their 
class, only because the judges and magistrates 
were protestants. But since the elevation of 
roman-^satholics to the judicial bench, this delusion 
has been dissipated, and they have found that 
transgressors will not be suffered to escape with 
impunity, even when the sheriff and judge 
are of the same religion with themselves. The 
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bappy consequence is to be found in the existence 
of a greater respect for the law amongst the 
people. The same remark applies to the police^ 
and in fact to all departments; and to this cir- 
cumstance, I feel convinded, the improved state 
of this country, in respect of tranquillity and 
obedience to the laws, is, in a great degree, to 
be attributed. No doubt, the popularity of the 
present government with the roman catholics of 
Ireland, and the very natural desire of the people 
that there should be no change of ministry, 
tends to keep the peasantry tranquil; as well 
because of the practical good results of the 
principles on which the government of this country 
continues to be carried on under the present 
Lord Lieutenant, being identical with those of his 
noble predecessor, as that feeling of gratitude 
lead the people to avoid every thing calculated 
to embarrass a government under whose influence 
they have experienced so much benefit 

If it be said that the present quiet is only 
temporary and deceitful, I hold that even this is 
better than the storm. Let the causes or mo- 
tives be what they may, a state of tranquillity 
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affords a favourable opportunity for the adoption 
and carrying into effect of such measures of 
improveinent as will tend, under the divine 
blessing, to render this tranquillity permanent, t 
The settlement of the tithe question, under 
the auspices of the present government, has 
tended much to the peace of the country, as 
well as to the relief of the clergy and the 
security of the church establishment. It would 
have been well for the country and for the 
church, had such a measure as that which 
passed in August, 1838, been enacted half a 
century ago. The practical effects of the bill 
may be found in the termination of strife 
between the clergyman and people, and the 
placing of the property of the clergy on such 
a footing, that it is at this moment the heat 
paid income in the country. With a view, 
however, to the better distribution of ecclesias- 
tical revenues, I should wish to see an amend- 
ment of the law, to the effect of placing the 
entire amount of ecclesiastical property, in each 
diocese, in a common fund, to be received by 
a bursar, and disbursed in due proportions. 
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according to the circumstances . of the several 
parisl^esi amongst *, tfie clergy of the diocese ; 
and thus to have the property of each diocese 
managed^ in a similar manner to that of the 
University of Dublin, and the several colleges 
of your Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
This plan was proposed by the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, seven or eight years ago. 

As I stated, in my last letter, that truth com- 
pelled me to enumerate, amongst the causes of 
Irish crimes and Irish miseries, the evil exam- 
ple set to the lower orders by the higher 
classes in this country, it is my more pleasii^ 
duty here to reckon amongst the causes of 
improvement, the great reformation which has 
taken place in the morals of the Irish gentry, 
and the laudable efforts now making by many 
landlords for the comfort, welfare^ and moral 
improvement of their tenantry. The Irish pro- 
testant clergy, too, of the present day, are^ as 
a body, equalled by few, and. exceeded by 
none of any country; in zeal, piety, and moral 
worth ; and I trust there is a leaven of a more 
liberal spirit spreading amongst them. 
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The great obstacle to the spread of liberal prin- 
ciples amongst our body in ;this country^ arises 
from the yery general persuasion conscien- 
tiously entertained, that expediency alone calls 
for the adoption of a liberal line of policy^ while 
christian principle demands a oifferent course* 
But this I would by no means concede. In 
advocating liberal principles, I take far higher 
ground than that of mere " expediency.** 
Surely the religion of the Gospel teaches us to 
deal kindly even to our enemies ; true chris- 
tian principle will lead us to be gentle towards 
all men, '^ forbearing one another and forgiving 
one another." Christian principle is christian 
charity, and will lead those who are under its 
benign influence to do unto others as we would 
ithey should do unto us. Now let us put our- 
selves in the place of our roman catholic fellow 
subjects. If we as protestants lived in a coun- 
try, in which, though we were the majority, the 
roman catholic was the religion established by 
law ; let us ask ourselves, how we should like to 
be treated? — Would penal laws against us be 
agreeable to our feelings ? or, such laws having 
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been repealed, after years of struggle on oar 
part, should we like the Executive to withhold 
from us the benefits of our hard-eaiHed liberty, 
or otherwise? 

' I say, then,' that christian duty, no less than 
prudence — ^principle, no less than policy, demands 
the patient, consistent, untiring carrying out of 
the principles of conciliation and toleration, as 
well in the conduct of every private individual 
towards his fellow-subjects, as in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the kingdom by the minis- 
ters of the Crown. In fact the penal laws are to 
be traced not to protestant principle, but to ex- 
pediency. It was judged inexpedient to act upon 
christian principles towards the Irish roman catholics* 
Trusting that the day is not far distant, when 
principles of liberality, in accordance alike with 
justice and prudence, will be adopted and acted 
upon, in their several spheres, by all classes of 
her Majesty's subjects, 

I remain, faithfully yours, 

..■♦ 

E. N. H. 
September 24th, 1839. 
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LETTER IV. 



My dear Sib, 

At the close of my letter of the 21st 
inst. I promised in future letters to call your 
attention to the present tranquillity of Ireland, 
and to the means in the use of which we may 
reasonably hope for a continuance of peace and 
the advance of improvement. Accordingly, hav- 
ing in my last letter pointed out some of the 
causes which have led to the present improved 
state of Ireland, I shall now proceed to notice 
the means to the use of which we are to look 
forward for still further advance in the improve- 
ment and welfare of this country. 

This may, indeed, appear unnecessary, further 
than to observe, that the continuance of peace 
and the progress of improvement can be best 
eflTected by a steady perseverance in the use of 
those means which have already produced such 
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a mearare of those liappy results as we now 
witness. The subject, however, is one of so 
great interest and importance, that eren at tlie 
risk of wearying you by repetititHiy I must enter 
into some detail on this head. 

In the first place, then, as the chief cause of the 
eivils and miseries^ of Ireland, is to be found in 
the long continuance of a vicious principle of 
government, by supporting the ascendancy of 
one party, and keeping the other, comprising 
the majority of the nation, in a condition of he- 
lotage ; and as the chief cause of the recent 
improvement in the state of this country is to 
be found in the just and liberal policy '^ which 
has guided the executive government of Ire- 
land of late years," so, it is manifest that the 
permanence of tranquillity, and the advance of 
improvement in this country mainly depend upon 
the continuance of the same line - of policy, car- 
ried into effect by those who possess the confi- 
dence of the people. It would, indeed be a com- 
paratively easy matter now, for others to adopt 
the same principles, and to promise to conduct 
the government of this country in a spirit of 
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oonciliation, and even in some degree to carry 
into effect liberal measures; but that the work 
may be done effectually, the executive power 
must be left in the hands of the men who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, who 
have evinced that their liberality is the result 
of principle, and not of mere expediency and 
necessity. That the laws may be respected, 
they must be administered by those whom the 
people have learned to trust and to love. 

But though the government can do much, it 
cannot do all that is necessary for the welfare 
of this country. Every individual in his proper 
sphere must be aiding the good work of concili- 
ation. A spirit of moderation and of forbear- 
ance, of kindness and of conciliation, must pervade 
all classes of society, to render Ireland a happy 
country. What we want is a moderate, and I may 
say, a rational party, who will keep clear of 
the extremes into which all parties, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, Whig and Tory, are too 

apt to run. There must be a spirit of mutual 
concession and forbearance. Each party must 
remember, that on both sides violence and pro- 
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vocations have abounded — ^Aat those of the op- 
posite party, whichever it he^ have as mach 
reason for complaint, on the score of old qnarrels 
and ill-blood, as those of our own party can ad- 
duce. But especially, let us Protestants consider, 
that we alone have offended by the infliction of 
legalized wrongs ; and by so much <he more as we 
think our faith superior, and our religion to be 
more in accordance with the word of God and 
the doctrine of Christ, than that of others, by 
so much let us consider it incumbent upon us to 
shew our faith by our works, and to prove the 
conformity of our doctrine to the word of God, 
by manifesting the spirit of our blessed Saviour, 
who was " meek and lowly in heart." O, my 
dear sir, if we had more of the spirit of our bles- 
sed Master, how different would be our conduct 
towards those who differ from us I There would 
be no "railing for railing," but "contrariwise 
blessing." But, alas, the great enemy of peace 
and of mankind has ever laboured hard, and, 
because of the depravity of our nature, effectually,, 
to persuade men that they are " doing God service," 
and proving their zeal for the truth, and devotion 
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to the cause of religion, by%persecuting, according 
to circumstances and opportunities, those whom 
we suppose to have erred from the truth. And 
here it is no less curious than instructive to observe 
how extremes are found to meet. The self same 
principle which actuated the fathers of the " holy- 
office,'' to enact the dark deeds of the Inquisition, 
led to the enactment of the penal laws ; and still 
is found to influence those who maintain that to 
live in peace and charity with all men, although 
they be in religious error, is to deny the faith, 
and to betray the cause of truth; but that, on 
the other hand, christian principle must be strength* 
ened by an unchristian spirit, and evidenced by the 
iruits of unchristian-like practice ! Is it not strange 
that the more violent and intolerant a man, and espe- 
cially a preacher, is in his temper, language and 
conduct, the more loudly he is applauded as a faith- 
ful christian i while the man who humbly endeavours 
to follow the example of the Saviour, to imbibe his 
spirit and to obey his precepts, enjoining humi- 
lity, forbearance and peace, is set down as an 
unfaithful servant, compromising the truth, and 
sacrificing principle to expediency ! 

E 
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Do not suppose, that I am myself forgetting the 
principles whi(^ I advocate, in thus alluding, it 
may appear uncharitably, to others. I write in 
perfect Acquaintance, formed by experience, of the 
facts of the case ; and in a spirit of forbearance 
towards those who I am persuaded act conscien- 
tiously, and in a manner which they consider aa 
the very evidence of strong christian principle^ 
boldness, and sincerity. 

Neither would I have you to judge of me as of 
an advocate for latitudinarianism in religion, «^ nor 
as of one who thinks little of the difference be^ 
tween the two churches of flngland and Rome, 
and who therefore has no desire for the spread of 
Protestantism. This is the libel which is continually 
uttered in sermons and speeches, and published in 
pamphlets and in letters in the newspapers. This 
bad name of " latitudinarian*' is the great 6i^- 
bear by which the bigots deter simple minded 
prot^stants from the exercise of christian charity. 
But it is a most false and groundless charge^ 
Believing as I do, that the doctrines and services 
of the united Church of England and Ireland 
are in accordance with the word of God, and 
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that her system of ecclesiastical polity is in 
conformity' with that of the primlfive church in 
the purest ages; and believing, on the^ other 
handy that the church, of Rome hath greatly 
erred, as well in matters of faith as of discipline 
and ceremonies, by reason of which the light of 
gospel truth has become obscured, the simplicity 
of christian worship lost, and the purity of 
christian morals tarnished — being firmly con- 
:vinced in my conscience of % these things, I am 
far from indifferent .on the subject. My earnest 
desire is, that tho&i^ whom I consider to be 
enveloped in moral darkness, should be brought 
into the clear light of gospel truth. At the same 
time, I do not think the errors of others a reason 
for my ill-will towards them ; I do not feel 
called upon to rail at them, to abuse their clergy, 
and to adopt the system of exclusive dealing 
against them ; nay, though they were to act so 
towards me, I should not consider myself justified 
in returning "evil for evil." As "honesty is 
the best policy," so is christian conduct the best 
means for the propagation of christian truth ; 
and we may hope that by the exercise of a 
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christian spirit we may recommend the protestant 
faith (which, it must be confessed, had in days 
gone by but little to recommend it in this 
country) to those who still cling to the errors 
from which we have emancipated ourselves. 

I have already alluded to some circumstances, 
the consideration of which oug^t to urge us, as 
protestants, to an especial exercise of forbearance ; 
and to lead us to make allowances for the want 
of charity, if we detect it, in the roman catholics. 
There is yet another consideration bearing on 
this subject, to which I will advert. In any 
case of religious difference, it is incumbent on 
those who feel themselves called upon to separate 
from others, to exercise the utmost forbearance 
towards those from whom they have separated 
themselves. It is very natural that those whom 
we leave behind should feel sore at our separation 
from their communion ; and although no circum- 
stances can justify uncharitable feelings, yet 
there is certainly more excuse for such feelings 
on the part of those who remain as they consider 
steadfast to the old system, than in those who 
have left them there. It is at least very natural 
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for churchmen to feel annoyed with dissenters 
for deserting them ; but it is highly unreasonable 
for those who leave us to be angry with, us for 
not following them. Whether right or wrong, 
they have made the breach, and therefore there 
is a prima facie case against them. But if they 
be right, and we wrong, those who think that 
they have themselves emerged from the darkness 
in which they are supposed to have left US5 ought 
to recollect that they were as we are, and should 
feel the more tenderness towards us. They 
cannot look upon us as the aggressors, nor can 
they consider us in the light of deserters, as 
we may perhaps feel inclined to look upon them* 
Now, all that applies to the case of churchmen 
and dissenters, applies equally to the case of 
roman catholics and protestants. It does not 
alter the case that we believe we are not the 
new church, but are following the good old paths 
from which the church of Rome has strayed ; the 
dissenters think precisely the same of their 
position and of ours, and claim to be the consis- 
tent followers of the apostles, and profess to 
walk according to the primitive church, in the 
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path of simplicity and truth, from which (as they 
allege) we have wandered. 

It is well that we should, as I have before 
suggested, try to put ourselves in the place of 
others, and* consider what our own feelings 
would be under similar circumstances. We cannot, 
indeed, find any case in all Europe analogous 
to Ireland, as respects the position of protestants 
and roman catholics. We must therefore imagine 
that there is a country, and that we live in it, 
in which the great majority are protestants, but 
the roman catholic religion ascendant ; (he estates, 
lay and ecclesiastical, which formerly belonged 
to the protestants, transferred to the roman 
catholics ; the latter glorying over the former, 
deriding our religion, abusing our clergy, turning 
our most solemn services into ridicule, and trying 
to convert us by ribaldry, misrepresentation, and 
abusive language ! Let us ask ourselves what 
our feelings would be under these circumstances 
which we have imagined ; and let the answer of 
our consciences teach us forbearance towards 
our fellow-countrymen who are actually placed 
in similar cirtumstances. 
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Ad incident occurred to me when an under^- 
graduate of Trinity College, which has often 
recurred to my mind since, when I have heard 
or read controversial sermons and discussions, 
conducted in the spirit in which the;^ are usually 
carried on in Ireland. An eminent dissenting 
minister in Dublin was engaged in delivering 
a course of controversial lectures against the 
church of Rome. These I attended, in common 
*ith many other young men, whose hatred of 
" popery" so far overcame our prejudices against 
dissent as to allow of our occasionally going to 
an independent meeting-house. There we were 
highly delighted and entertained by the preacher, 
who indulged in the grossest ribaldry, and most 
violent invective against pope and popery. This 
was all very well; but one evening, the good 
old man ^^ being crafty'' thought to have '^caught 
us widi guile," and being determined not to let oS 
his protestant episcopalian hearers scot free, he 
launched out into a tirade, in his own peculiar 
style of irony and abuse, against the church of 
England 1 I will not confess to you the extent of 
my feelings, writhing under ihe scourge of his 
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tongue. It is enough to say, they were sufficiently 
strong to enable me to form some idea of the 
feelings of resentment which must have been 
^excited in the breasts of sudi roman catholics as 
had been hearers of his former sermons. Of 
this one thing I felt conyinced, that whatever 
effect an attack of such a nature might produce 
on my mind, it was not calculated to convert me 
to the views of the preaqher. It then occurred to 
me that this was not the way to convince men's 
minds— that abuse was no logic, ridicule no 
argument. The observation and experience of 
twenty years, which have since elapsed, have not 
tended to weaken these convictions. 

I have somewhere met with the observation, 
that ^^the best method of dealing with mankind 1 

and converting them, is not by abusing their 
errors, but by mildly and steadily upholding the 
truth;" and this, in my opinion, would be the 
best way of treating the Irish roman catholics. 

I feel persuaded that the violent speeches 
delivered at your (so called) protestant meetings 
in En^bnd, have very much tended to excite 
the roman catholics, and to give weight to their 
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influence in your country. In this opinion I am 
fully borne out by the testimony of clerical 
friends in various parts of England: 

Among the measures for Irish improvement, ' 
I look forward to the operation of the poor 
laws in Ireland as promising much good to this 
country, I look to this measure as a means 
of extracting from absentees and heartless pro* 
prietors, some relief for the pauper population 
who now subsist on the charity of the residents 
and of the struggling farmers. I anticipate its 
effect in making it the interest of landlords 
to provide employment for the poor, and to 
study the welfare of their tenantry. 

Employment must be given, in order to the 
continuance of tranquillity, and the progress of 
improvement in this country. How sad to 
think that even the opening of railroads in 
Ireland must be made a party question I Hap- 
pily, in spite of party opposition, the improve- 
ment of the Shannon is no longer to be 
deferred. 

In conjunction with all the above-mentioned 
means of improvement, we must look to the 
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progress of edacatioiiy temperanoe, and above 
all the circulation of the Holy Scriptores, «s 
the grand instnunents for the regeneration of 
this country. Withont these, all the rest are 
eomparatiYely of little avail; and all the rest 
are valnable as they are subsidiary to these. 
And yet, if we cannot effect all, it is well 
that we do something. All men cannot so 
much as attempt all the means which tend tc^ 
the good of the country. All are not agreed 
as to the proper means to be used. But it 
would be a happy state of things if each 
were found seeking, in his own sphere, the 
good of his country; if unable to do all he 
would f at least doing all he cotUdj for the cause 
of social order and national prosperity; and in 
order to this, if all would ^* seek peace and 
ensue it.' 
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I remain, yours very faithfully, 

E. N. H. 
Sept. 27, 1839. 
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LETTER V. 



My dear Sir, 

You may, perhaps, have considered the 
labjects to which I have adverted in former letters, 
as partaking too much of a political arid secular 
character for our attention as clergymen. But 
it is to be borne in mind, that under the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, politics have so direct a^ 
bearing upon religion, that it is scarcely posi^ble 
for the man who takes a deep interest in the 
cause of the latter to feel- indifferent to the grand 
subjects of Irish politics. Indeed, the questi6n' 
respecting the government of this country appears 
to me to be strictly ia religious questicm ; resolving 
itself into this : — Shall Ireland be governed on 
the principles of the Gospel, being those of con- 
ciliation, justice, and impartiality — on the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which, as protestanttt, 
we have asserted for ourselves ? or, shall it be by a 
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departure from protestant and scripture principles, 
on a syste^ of religious exclusion, and a practical 
denial of the right of private judgment and liberty 
of conscience ? Shall the government be conducted 
on a system of kindness, or of coercion ? — on the 
principles of forbearance, or of retaliation for 
ancient wrongs ? 

Hence, a christian minister cannot preach the 
gospel without preaching what some will construe 
into politics. He cannot exhort his flock to love 
and pray for their enemies, to overcome evil with 
good, or to do unto all men as we jnould they should 
do unto us, without conveying a rebuke to the into- 
lerant, and inculcating principles of true liberalism. 
Religion is not to be reserved for Sunday, nor 
confined within the walls of a church, but is to be 
carried into practice in our every day transactions 
with our neighbours ; and her ways of peace are 
to be exemplified in all our intercourse with society. 
In a certain sense, then, it will be seen, that 
while the minister of the gospel is to keep aloof 
from party violence, he, and every christian man, 
ought to be a living witness and example of 
liberal prSiciples. 
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But whatever may be said of other subjects of. 
discussion, the vital question of national education 
in Ireland must be admitted to be a-fit subject 
for the serious attention of the clergy. To the 
consideration of this all-important topic, I now 
proceed. I shall confine my observations to 
Ireland; but I think you must admit that if a 
liberal system of national education may be adopted 
in this country, without a departure from christian 
principle or a compromise of the truth, a fortwii^ 
a liberal system embracing members of different 
religious denomilhitions may consistently be intro- 
duced into England, where the differences are, 
generally speal^ing, of less magnitude. 

I will not stop to discuss points connected with 
education, upon which we are fully agreed. We 
agree, then, that it is important that the children 
of the poorer classes should be educated ; that the 
state should provide for their education ; that it is 
desirable that the children of all religious denomi- 
nations should receive united instruction ; that to 
education of a more secular character should be 
united a^ sound moral and religious instruction ; 
that such an education must be founded on the 
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irevelatibn which Grod has giveB of his ^arasoter 
and will; that such a revelation we have in the 
works of creation^ in part, but especially and mora 

fully in the volume of inspiration ; that, ' cenr 

• _ 

eequently, the holf Scriptures must constitute the 
ground-work of all true moral and religious instruo* 

tiod ; and that the entire word of God shoiUfl be 

« 

^«e and (tcceenUe to all. ^' 

In all these essential points we are fully agreed ; 
imd to none of these is the Iridi system of national 
education opposed. To the principle last men* 
tioned, and which I have marked for distinction 
i^e, it is true all the members of the board do not 
subscribe ; and without some restrictions, you and 
I know, many members of our own church would 
refuse their assent to the proposition. But I 
repeat, that there is nothing in the rules of the 
commissioners, or in the principles of the system, 
opposed to the free use of the Scriptures ; whDe 
the whole plan is founded upon the other principles 
which I have laid down, as admitted by all parties. 
Nor can there be a greater calumny, or a more 
unjust misrepresentation, than that contained in 
the imputation against the supporters of this system^ 
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of hostilitsr agidnst the holy Scriptures, or even of 
want of zeal in the dissemination of the word of 
God. 

It is true that many of the advocates of this 
system are opposed to the general circulation of 
the Bible ; but it is no le^s true that amongst its 
supporters are to be found warm advocates for the 
free and 'wiversal distribution of the sacred volume^ 
Many, on the other haod, who have signalized 
themselves as denouncers of the Irish national 
system of edueationy ^have been no less distin- 
guished as opponents of Bible societies ; and yet 
it would be most unjust to charge all who are 
adverse to the national board with opposition to the 
dissemination of the Scriptures. To make support 
of the system and opposition to Bible circulatioq 
convertible terms, is no less unjust than it is untrue 
to predicate of aU opponents to this system tibat 
they are lovers of the Bible. 

You will be ready to ask, if these things be so, 
wherefore all the outcry against the system ? 
Wherefore, then, did the ora^gemen of Ulster, in 
answer to thei appeal of their grand master, in 
reference to this system, pull out their Bibles and 
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exclaim, that they would part with them only with* 
their lives ! It is very natural that you should so 
inquire. But if you suppose that there is always just 
cause of complajpt where there is loud clamour^ 
you will often judge erroneously of Irish subjects. 
On both sides, you must make large allowance for 
the violence of contending parties, the extrava- 
gance of Irish orators, and the extreme excitability 
of their hearers. The protestants of the north are 
easily persuaded that under the mask of liberality 
towards *^ the papists" is concealed an attack upoii 
their r^hts ; and in the case before us, they easily 
arrived at the conclusion that not to force the roman 
catholics to read the Bible was to meditate the pro^ 
hibition of the use of the sacred volume to the 
protestants — ^nay more, to snatch it from their pos- 
session I 

Beyond all doubt, much of the opposition to the 
Irish national system had its origin in political 
feelings. Although the noble lord by whom it 
was first proposed is now a favourite with the 
"conservative" party, it is to be remembered that at 
the time he brought forward this plan, he was a 
leading member of the then whig administration ; and 
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at that period Earl Grey and Lord Stanley were 
not less the objects of dislike and dread to the 
toriesy than are Lord Melbourne and Lord Nor- 
manby at the present moment. ^When I speak of 
Lord Stanley as the proposer of the plan, I do not 
mean to say that the system originated with him. 
AH the principles of the present system of national 
education, and many of the details, are to be found 
in the reports of the Education Commissioners of 
1812, and in t^e more recent report of the " Com- 
missioners of Education inquiry,'* of 1824-7* 
With the latter of these boards I was myself oflB- 
cially connected ; and in their employment I had 
abundant opportunity of learning the views of all 
parties on the subject of education in Ireland, a 
question which I have always considered as one of 
vital importance. 

Had the tories continued in office, it is more 
than probable a system of education similar to the 
present would have been introduced by the 
government; but the circumstance of its having 
been brought forward by a whig administration was 
sufficient to excite the most violent opposition to it. 
A fanatical crusade was preached up against the 
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system. Influential men and popular preachers 
declaimed against it. By these it was at once 
denounced as iniquitous, unscriptural, anti-chris- 
tian, popish, infidel, &c. &c. No bne dared so 
much as to take the plan into consideration. One 
of the gratuitous secretaries of the Bible Society 
was obliged to resign his office, because he became 
a member of the board. Any protestant clergyman 
or dissenting minister who ventured to speak so 
much as doubtingly on the subject, was maligned, 
and soon found hio^elf preaching to empty benches. 
It has come within my own knowledgejthat many of 
the clergy had misgivings as to the grounds of all 
this opposition against the system ; and that they 
felt an inclination at least to weigh the arguments 
pro and con. And I am persuaded, that nothing 
kept back many from giving in their adhesion to 
the board, but the fear of being braivled as apos- 
tates, together with an apprehension that a systetii 
must be wrong which was so violently opposed by 
so many good men. 

But you will probably demand — Is there then no 
difference between the advocates and the adversaries 
of the national system ? To which I reply, there 
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is a difTerence ; and tbe question in dispute resolves 
itself into this.— -Are we to force the Scriptures 
upon those who object to the use of them in the 
schools ? Are we to maintain a national system of 
united instruction on such a model as shall effec- 
tually exclude from the schools the children of the 
majority of the people, and of that wy portion of 
the population who stand the most in need of 
education ? Shall we offer to these the advantages of 
secular, moral, and religious instruction only on 
terms which we well know tHfey wilt reject ?— -To 
these seveial interrogatories, the opposers of the 
present system practically give an answer in the 
affirmative. To say nothing of those who insist 
upon the introduction of the church catechism, the 
more liberal lay it down as an unalterable rule, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, in 
the authorised version, and without note or com- 
ment, shall be read by all who have attained a 
smtable proficiency in reading. Those who will 
not comply with this regulation must not enter the 
school. Such shall not have any instruction, be« 
cause they will not have a scriptural education 
according to our interpretation of the term. Such 
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shall not even learn a portion of the Scriptures^ 
although that portion be ^^able to make wise 
unto salvation," because they will not consent to 
read the entire of the sacred volume ; although, in 
point of fact, we never mean that they should read 
the whole 1 

On these priujciples, in times past, were the 
great mass of the roman catholic population ex- 
cluded from the benefits of useful education ; left 
to grow up in absolute ignorance ; or to seek to the 
hedge schoolmaster, for instruction in morals to be 
derived from the history of the " Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees,'* and the "Adventures of Philander 
Flashaway ;" for traming in principles of subordi- 
nation, to be gathered from political ballads and 
tracts not of the most loyal tendency ; for informa- 
tion and enlargement of ideas, to be obtained from 
the oft-repeated perusal of the " Universal Spelling 
Book," if the master were fortunate enough to 
possess one ; and for a practical system of disci- 
pline and self-control, to be learned from the 
impatient curses and angry cufis of the irascible 
pedagogue ! 

There was, it is true, another alternative, to 
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which, however, I doubt not, the opposers of the 
national system would object still more than to the 
<< hedge school." The roman catholic children who 
were refused admittance to our schools, because 
they would not read the entire Bible, had as a 
resource the priest's school, held in the chapel, 
and taught by the chapel clerk ; which could not 
have been otherwise than very defective in point 
of general education, owing to the want of qualified 
masters, and suitable books, and of means to pro- 
cure them ; while the religious instruction was, of 
course, exclusively roman catholic, and too ire- 
quently of an uncharitable character. 

I pray you to bear this fact in mind. To insist 
upon the reading of the Scriptures as the only 
condition upon which education will be given to the 
children of the Irish poor, is to exclude from the 
schools the roman catholic children almost univer- 
sally ; or if a few are found to attend, it is from 
motives bordering upon constraint — ^either through 
fear of displeasing a landlord, or simply because 
education, which the peasantry are desirous to 
obtain for their children, can be had on no other 
terms. 
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To any species of coercion, and to a practical 
exclusion of the roman catholic children from the 
schools, the supporters of the Irish national system 

feel a strong objection. Notwithstanding all that 

« 

has been so eloquently spoken and written upon the 
8»bjec<^ I cannot »ee on ^bat principle a diristiaii 
is permitted, much less bound, to compel people to 
Head the word of God ; and let it be observed, it 
is practically an attempt at «uch compulsion to visit 
the refusal with the penalty of ignorance. I do not 
consider myself justified in revising education to 
the ^nocant, because they will not receive the 
Bible at my hands, any more t^ian I should feel 
warranted in denying relief to the destitute for the 
same reason. 

If we would have a national system, under whidb 
all i^eUgious denominations may receive united 
instruction, it must be by choosing some commiMi 
ground. It is evident that on this principle, cate- 
diisms and other books inculcating the peculiar 
doctrines of the different churches, cannot be made 
a part of common and united instruction. The 
introduction of catechisms in the schools, as the 
sine qua non of national education is now very 
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generally given up in this country ; and I cannot 
but hope that this point will be, ere long, conceded 
in England also. But this does not meet all the 
difficulty in Ireland. In your country you would, 
generally speaking, have the Scriptures in common. 
Here, alas, we have not tlys common ground. The 
church of Rome does not sanction the universal 
reading of the whole word of God, without note 
or comment. Happily our church does. Another 
point of difficulty arises from the difference of trans- 
lations used by the two churches. And to these 
may be added the further difficulty, that even if we 
were agreed to have the whole of the Scriptures 
used in the schools, there would still remain the 
difference between the churches as to the books to 
be reckoned as comprising the entire of the sacred 
volume ; inasmuch as we reject several books as 
apochryphal, which the church of Rome includes 
as canonical Scripture. 

These considerations will lead a candid mind to 
acknowledge that there are many difficulties in the 
way, such as those who will look only at one side 
of the question cannot be aware of. One who will 
adopt the maxim — audi alteram partem^ will per- 
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ceive that in order to find common ground, there 
must be concession on all sides. The question for 
us to consider must be — is the concession con-* 
sistent with christian principles^ and ^he honor due 
to the word of God ? — I think it is ; Ibid let me 
beg of you calAly to consider it. 

It is demanded of us, then — Ist. That we should 
agree to the adoption of extracts from the Scrips 
tures, drawn from both versions, and from the 
original tongues ; to be used by protestants and 
roman catholics alike. ' 2dly . That these* extracts 
shall be the onl^ book of direct religious instruc* 
tion to be used in common, although moral and 
religious lessons are conveyed in other books, the 
principles of which shall be in accordance with the 
word of God, and deduced therefrom. 3dly. That 
for further religious instruction in the peculiar 
views of doctrine held by the difierent churches, 
stated times, as frequent as we please, shall be set 
apart for the communication of such instruction 
by the clergy of the different persuasions, or 
by persons authorised by them^ but that the 
roman catholic children shall not be compelled 
to receive the instruction of the protestant 
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minister, no more than the protestant children that 
of the roman catholic priest. 

By the adoption of such a system, the roman 
catholic chil(^en receive instruction in a portion 
of the Scripture (and is not •this better than 
none?) — and the protestant childrcA have the same 
portion in common with them; while they have 
4miple opportunity of receiving further instruc-^ 
tion in the word of God, as well as in the 
church catechism, from their own minister or 
a persoli approved by him, at the time set 
apart for separate religious iilstruction. Add 
to this the Sunday school, open to all who 
choose to attend. Thus the roman catholic chil<^ 
dren may derive much, both of scriptural and 
general education, while the protestants^ lose 
nothing which they could possess under any 
other system. 

Let it be remembered, the use of the Scrip- 
tures is open to all the children whose parents or 
guardians desire it. There is no exclusion^ but 
neither is there any compulsion. No one can 
desire more earnestly than I do, that the entire 
word of God should be not only in the hands. 
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but in the memory, the understanding, and above 
all in the heart, of every human being — ^young 
and old, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
protestant and roman catholic. I could not 
therefore support any system which did not aUow 
to all the ftee use of l^e Holy Scriptures. But 
I have no power (and if I had, I have not the 
inclination) to compel any to receive the bible, 
by any other means than by moral suasion. 
If (hen I find that, unhappily, the vast 
majority of those to whom I wish to communicate 
the benefit of education will not read the entire 
Scriptures for me, am I to deny them all educa- 
tion, and any portion of the word - of God, 
because they will not receive the entire bible 
at my "^ hands? 

It has been objected that the parent's autho- 
rity, however great, as well by divine as by 
human laws, should not extend so far as to 
interfere between a child and the word of God. 
But whatever we may think on this subject, 
parents will exercise their authority, and chil- 
dren mtist obey. Thus the parents have, in 
point of fact, the power of effectually deciding 
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the questiony by preventing^ the attendance of 
the children at our schools altogether. Hence, 
ve must either give the people education <hi 
the best terms on which we can induce them 
to accept it, or we must leave them altogether 
uneducated. However unwilling we may be to 
admowledge it, the matter must, after all, 
depend on the people. The only alternative 
would be the establishment of a protestant 
Inquisition, to compel the parents to send us 
theur ^ildren, and to Jbrce the children to 
read the bible when they had come ! 

It is dlen said — this system is one ^ sxpe^ 
dienc^ 1 Now I suppose every rational man 
will allow that we must adopt the most suit^ 
able measures for effecting the object which we 
have in view ; and many things *^ lawful" may 
not be " expedient" (1 Cor. x. 23). Principle, 
indeed, must not be sacrificed to expediency; 
but neither must we cling to theories to th^ 
neglect * of practical results. But it is not more 
upon the ground of . expediency than of jpnncipfe, 
that I would abstain from the use of compul* 
sion in matters of religion. Protestants dis^ 
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prove of the roman catholic clergy interdicting* 
the free use of the Scriptures ; we deny alto-- 
gether their right to do so. But I cannot 
see how we have any better right to compel 
the people to read the bible. The roman 
catholic clergy may in their consciences deem 
the unrestricted use of the Scriptures danger- 
ous, (arid too many of our own clergy have 
been of the same opinion,) but they are not 
therefore authorised to withhold what God has 
freely given to all. I, on the other hand, in 
agreement with the true principles of protest, 
tantism, deem ignorance of the word of God 
highly pernicious ; but yet I have no authority 
to use coercive measures to enforce the reading 
of the sacred volume. 

On the principles, then, of justice, liberty, 
and charity, and with a view to a practicable 
means of extending education, and eventually the 
spread of the Holy Scriptures, I can consci- 
entiously and cheerfully co-operate with a sys- 
tem of education, which, while it gives the 
word of God to all who desire it, does not 
deny the benefits of education and civilization. 
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to those who, unhappily, are taught to refuse 
the boon which I desire to communicate to them. 
The schools of the recently established " Church 
Education Society for Ireland," may answer very 
well for the children of members of the established 
church, whose parents desire for them instruction 
in the scriptures and in the church catechism; 
but it is manifest that it must altogether fail of 
extending education amongst those who most 
stand in need of it — viz. the great majority of 
the people, consisting of the roman catholic 
population around us. By such an association, 
a clergyman may provide means of instruction 
for the tens or twenties of the children of his 
poor protestant parishioners, but the hundreds 
and thousands of the children of the roman 
catholics of his parish will be left uneducated. 
On the other hand, all the good that can be 
done by the plan proposed, could be effected by 
the national system ; under which, provision is 
made for the instruction of the children of members 
of the established church, in the church catechism 
and other books of peculiar religious instruction, 
as well as in the scriptures. 
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Under either system, it all comes to this ^ame 
point — those who wish for the use of the bible, 
may have it ; and those who do not, will lose the 
benefit of it. The national systefn will give 
scriptural instruction to all those children whose 
parents desire it, and no other systettt can ever 
effect more. The difference consists in this, that 
unde^ the plan called ^Hhe scriptural system," 
those who will not read the whole bible, in the 
authorized version, shall be left without any 
portion of it, in any version ; and must continue 
destitute of education altogether, so fkr as they are 
dependent on the supporters of such a plan ; 
while, under the national system, those who will 
not accept the entire volume in the version which 
we prefer, may yet have a portion of the word 
of God, partly in another version, together with 
all the benefits of general education* Not to 
touch up6n other advantages, the rising gene- 
ration will, under the national system, possess 
the ability of perusing, and, as far as human 
means can reach, of understanding the holy 
scriptures, after they have left the school ; while 
a perseverance in the old system will ensure the 
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oontinuance of that ignorance of the word of 
God which so unhappily prevails.; 

And now, my dear Sir, let me ask you, 
where is the awftil departure from protestant 
and christian principle, in all this, of which you 
have heard so much in speeches and sermons ? 
What is there so evil in this system, that every 
protestant who supports it is denounced as an 
apostate, and charged with sacrificing christian 
principle to mere political expediency ? What was 
there in this plan to cause apprehension in the 
minds of the protestants of Ireland that it was 
the des^ of the government to deprive them 
of their Bibles ! 

Does the sin consist in the use of extracts from 
the scripture? Alas for the national schools of 
England daily using Mrs, Trimmer's Selections ; 
they too ipust come under this condemnation, as 
well as all our Sunday schools, and all our scriptural 
education society schools, and all our private 
schools ; yea, and all our nurseries 1— But is it in 
the departure from the authorised version that 
the apostasy consists? Alas then for the Bible 
Society, which circulates the scriptures in various 
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languages, and consequently in different versions ; 
this noble institution comes under the same con- 
demnation, as does also our Church, which retains 
another version of the Psalms and of other 
portions of scripture in her book of Common 
Prayer. — But lastly, is the abandonment of prin- 
ciple to be found in having separate religious 
instruction by the respective clergy, permitted 
after school hours ; and not insisting on all reading 
from the entire Bible in our ' own version, and 
receiving religious ini^truction al the hands of the 
protestant clergy ? . Alas, in that case, for our 
protestant University of Dublin, which affords 
secular instruction without such conditions to the 
roman catholic students ; for she is in the same 
condemnation, as well as our diocesan . schools, 
and every school for the education of the children 
of the higher classes in Ireland, of which many 
are conducted by protestant clergymen, and never- 
theless roman catholics are admitted and allowed 
to receive general education, and yet are per- 
mitted to receive instruction in their religion from 
their own clergy on Saturday, and to attend their 
own place of worship on Sunday. 
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I do not know what your views may be as 
to the advance of intellectual knowledge amongst 
all classes — whether you consider general secular 
education, suited to their station in life, to be in 
itself a blessing olr a curse to the lower classes. I 
know we are agreed in desiring a scriptural 
education for all, and we agree in considering 
education itself as valuable chiefly as tending to 
the spiritual good of the people. But many go 
farther than this, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
education as injurious, and a positive evil, unless 
it be a strictly scriptural education. Now I must 
confess, that, warm an advocate as I am for the 
diffusion of scriptural knowledge, I cannot bring 
myself to subscribe to the doctrine that education is 
in itself so evil and dangerous a thing as some 
maintain, although it should unhappily be edu- 
cation unaccompanied by the reception of true and 
vital religion. I apply to this question the same 
argument that I urge in favour of Temperance 
societies. Many pious persons object to thfe Tem- 
perance society, on the ground that, inasmuch as 
nothing but the power of the Gospel divinely 
applied can change the heart of man, it is not 
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only useless, but derogatory to the Gospel, to 
employ any other means for his moral improve* 
ment. They urge that temperance will not save 
a man's soul, and that the man who gives up 
drunkenness may be no nearer the kingdom of* 
heaven ; nay more, some will not hesitate to main- 
tain that by reforming the drunkard by such 
means, and stopping short there, you render him 
a more dangerous member of society, inasmuch 
as you give him moral power and self control 
which he may use to bad purposes, and you put a 
hindrance, humanly speaking, in the way of his 
spiritual conversion, by making him self-righteous 
and proud of the reform which is the result of 
his own eflfortsi To which I answer, that 
although I know mere morality does not constitute 
Christianity, and that temperance of itself will 
not save a man's soul, yet I know it will do him 
and his family and society great temporal good ; 
and in a spiritual point of view I can have more 
hope of the sober man than of the sot. 

As an advocate of the temperance cause, you 
will agree with me, in the propriety of doing 
the lesser benefit, in this case, although we 
cannot perhaps effect the greater good which 
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we desire ; and here» at all events, you will 
allow that it is lawful to do the good we can^ 
though we cannot accomplish all the good we 
would. I anticipate your acquiescence, on calm 
consideration, in the application of the same prin- 
ciples with respect to the analogous case of 
secular education. — Drunkenness is scarcely 
a greater obstacle to the reception of divine 
truth and the saving influence of the Gospel, 
than is ignorance. You think you have achieved 
something, if you have removed the one barrier, 
although conscious it is not every thing. I look 
upon the removal of ignorance in a similar 
light. We hear much of making religion the 
basis of education ; it appears to me more correct 
to make education the basis of religion. 

The argument of those who denounce the 
spread of secular education would prove too 
much ; for if knowledge be in itself so dangerous 
unaccompanied by true religion, and it is therefore 
unlawful for us to communicate such instruction, 
then we must not venture to impart even scriptural 
education, inasmuch as a mere head knowledge 
of the bible will not save the soul, and we 
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cannot be sure of communicating more than 
this. If, knowledge being power, it is dangerous 
to put it within the reach of the lower classes, 
unless it be " sanctified knowledge :" a fortiori^ 
scriptural knowledge being the greatest power, 
it is the most dangerous unless a saving knowledge 
of the truth be imbibed. But we cannot be sure 
of this ; and, therefore, to communicate the know- 
ledge of scripture is dangerous, in proportion 
to the excellency of a saving knowledge thereof! 
It will be said — But in this latter case we use 
the means, and we can do no more ; we must 
leave the result with God. And so I say, in 
reference to education ; let us use the best means 
within our power, and though we cannot command 
success, we may hope for good fruits. If we do 
no good, we do no harm ; unless it be maintained 
that a civilized man is less susceptible of religious 
impressions than a barbarian, and the ignorant 
more accessible to argument and more open to 
conviction than the educated ! 

That "ignorance is the mother of devotion," 
was a doctrine well suited to the dark ages ; but 
we might have hoped that it was discarded at 
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the present day. Your Oxford friends, however, who 
evince so ^reat a love for antiquated forms and 
doctrines, have not omitted to revive this ancient, 
and therefore " venerable'* maxim. Thus speaks 
their great organ : — " The age is all light ; there- 
fore the church is bound to be — ^we will not say 
dark, for that is an ill-omened, a forbidding word, — 
but we will say, impenetrable, occult in her 
views and character. Nay, we will not object 
to a certain measure of light, so that it be of 

the dim and awful kind." " We are 

now assailed by science, and we must protect 
ourselves by mystery."* 

Though the Oxford tractarians have not many 
disciples in Ireland, there are some of our friends 
at this side of the water who have an equally 
religious horror of " science" and the advance 
of ^Might" amongst the mass of the population. 
It may serve to shew you to what a pitch this 
dread of knowledge has arrived amongst us, to 
hear the language of one of pur most popular 
preachers, a distinguished controversialist and 

* British Critic, No. xlviii. 
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very celebrated and much admired speaker at 
public meetings. This reverend gentleman is 
reported to have thus spoken in a sermon preached 
to a Dublin congregation : — " It is a system 
^* now constantly taught, (no doubt by the sug- 
*' gestion of Satan,) that man is benefitted by 
knowledge which does not make wise unto 
salvation. I firmly believe, and I would com- 
mend it to the prayerful consideration of all 
^^ whom I address, that it is a principle which is 
*' gathering a gloomy and portentous storm to 
*^ burst over this empire, unless God awaken 
" men to their duty. Education, normal schools, 
** march of intellect, penny cyclopaedias, news* 
*' papers, steam-presses, rail-roads, power-looms, 
*^ science, concentration of vast masses of a 
*^ dense population, with the principle spread 
that knowledge is power and union strength, 
the people the source of all power — 
^' these are the watchwords, and these the 
^^ principles which Satan is spreading on all 
" sides !" • 
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* Dublin Record newspaper, Feb. 15th, 1838. 
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Here we find rail-roads ! and power-looms ! 
placed in the same category with penny cyclo- 
paediasy newspapers, march of intellect, and 
education ; and all placed in the preacher's index 
expurgatoriuSf and denounced as undoubted 
devices of Satan for the destruction of empires 
and the ruin of souls ! It cannot be denied that 
education may be abused and intellect perverted^ 
and steam-presses used for the diffusion of that 
which is wicked or foolish, and even penny cyclo- 
paedias may do mischief if they teach what is 
bad, (just as money, the love of which is ^Hhe 
root of all evil," may be abused, although no 
crusade is therefore carried on against that useful 
commodity,) — ^but what connection, the most 
distant, can possibly be established between 
rail-roads and power-looms and the spread of 
infidelity; or in what sense rail-roads can be a 
^^ watch-word" of Satan, I am altogether at a 
loss to discover. Perhaps, however^ this may 
throw some light on the opposition to the measure 
proposed by the government, last session, for 
the introduction of these diabolical engines into 
Ireland! It would be worth while to ascertain 
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whether the. reverend preacher himself ever 
travels by the " railroad " to attend meetings 
at Exeter Hall ; or allows his sermons and 
speeches to be printed by " steam-presses. 
Certain it is that, with a strange inconsistei^cy, 
he is in the constant habit of occupying whole 
columns of ^^ newspapers'' with letters on con- 
troversial subjects ! 

It is c«rious to observe how extremes meet 
The controversial writer, to whom the editor 
of the ^* Dublin Record" attributes, with the 
highest eulogium, the above quoted declamation, 
has, in a sermon which he has published, attacked 
geology on the very same principle as that 
on which poor Galileo was condemned by the 
Inquisition ! 

I could give you other melancholy examples 
of the fenatical spirit in which the aubject of 
education is treated in this country by excellent 
men, who exercise great iniuenc^ in ^^ the religiooa 
wcHrld" here, which would sufficiently account for 
the continued opposition to the national board. 
But I Ibrbear. 

Be^Mre I conclude, I must notice one more 
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charge brought against the system. It is said 
that it is most improperly designated ^* natiooali" 
iQasmuch as it does not meet with the i^provat 
of a great and influential portion of the p«K>ple of 
this country. And in reference to this its 
desiccation it is demanded^ ^* how many pro* 
testant children attend the schools established 
by the board ?" It may be observed in reply, that 
there are at least as many protestants attending 
the national schools as there are roman catholics 
attending the national churohss in Irelaiul \ 
Those who speak thus forget that this system^ 
like the protestant church in this country, is justly 
described as ^^ national," because it is sanctioned^^ 
established, and upheld by the nation as rejure- 
sented in the legislature of the country. If the 
Irish system of education is disapproved of by 
a large body in Ireland, it meets, nc^withstandingi 
with the support of the nation^ testiftc^ by 
overwhelming majorities in bolih houses of par- 
liament^ and by men of aU political and religious, 
creeds; and it cannot stand an hour longev than 
it meets with this saifection. In like manner, 
though the Irish protestant ehur^ does not meet. 
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with the approval of a very large body in this 
country, it is upheld by the nation, represented 
in parliament ; and deprived of this support, it 
could not continue for one hour in the character 
of an establishment. In \ each case, however 
anomalous or paradoxical it may appear to the 
objectors on either side, the term ^' NationaV* 
is justly and with strict propriety applicable. 

As a short and easy method of settling the 
difficulties to which I have adverted, in connec- 
tion with national education in Ireland, many 
say, " We must not think of the difficulties ; 
a protestant legislature and a protestant govern- 
ment should act on protestant principles ; and 
inasmuch as protestants are agreed that the 
bible is fitted for universal circulation, the 
bible, the whole bible, and nothing but the 
bible, must be used for religious instruction in 
the schools founded by a protestant state. And 
if the papists will not have education on these 
terms, let them remain and perish in their igno- 
rance !*' 

All this declamation might have been appli- 
cable to this country in former days; and all 
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this was long acted upon, with wbat effect let 
tlie proportion between the protestant and roman 
catholic population, and the uneducated state of 
the great mass of the people, testify. Bat it 
seems to be forgotten that the l^islature is no 
longer excIusiYely protestant; and it is evident 
that we cannot expect that the measures pro- 
ceeding from it will be of an exdudve dia* 
racter. If indeed the people were all of one 
religion in tlus country, the question of a 
national system of education would be easy 
enough ; but we must deal practically with 
every case according to existing circumstanoe% 
and not theorize according to our own fiodctes. 
Whatever private individuals may do in this 
way, no wise government will suffer generation after 
generation to pass on in a state of ignorance, 
and consequent degradation ; or allow a country 
towards which Providence has been so bounti* 
fill and man so unjust, to be any longer a 
thorn in the side of England, and a bye-word 
among the nations; without making an effort for 
her regeneration, by a patient continuance in a 
course of just and enlightened policy, in the 
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administration of equal laws-^^providing educa-^ 
tion for the young, employment for the able-* 
bo(jlied, and relief for the aged and in^rm* 
And this, ^^ through good report and through 
evil report,*' unmoved by the taunts and cla- 
mour of their enemies, or the unreasonable 
demands and threats of professing friends. 

The labours and motives of such statesmen 
may not be duly appreciated, their designs may 
be misconstrued, and their principles misrepre* 
sented. But they will have the reward of wifr- 
nesaing the improvement of a long-neglected 
country ; while, in the gratitude of a warm- 
hearted people, and the approval of their own 
consciences, and the anticipation of justice being 
done to them by the historian, they may find 
more dian sufficient to counterbalance present 
reproach, the rancour of party opposition^ and 
the strife of tongues. 

And now, my dear sir, I entreat your cahn 
and dispassionate consideration of what I have 
advanced in this correspondence. I feel that it 
is qnite uimeoessary to deprecate &d uncharita- 
ble judgment agunrt me on your part» on die 
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ground of the views and principles which I 
maintain^ and maintaining shrink not to avow 
and advocate. I know that the christian can- 
dour of your character protects' me against all 
injurious imputations. I would that I could say 
as much for many of my Irish brethren ; some 
of the highest religious professors amongst whom 
too often substitute abuse for reasoning, and 
resort to the imputation of the most unworthy 
motives as the answer to the plainest and most 
candid statements and arguments. And yet I 
rejoice to think that a more tolerant and liberal 
spirit is beginning to manifest itself even in this 
country. The extreme violence of many of the 
opposers of liberal principles has tended to dis- 
gust the more reasonable of the ^^ conservative'' 
party ; while the uncharitable spirit generally 
exhibited by controversialists has produced a simi- 
lar feeling in the minds of many, who, though 
firmly attached to the protestant faith, have not so 
learned the Gospel as to lead them, in its 
defence, to depart from the spirit which it incul- 
cates and the conduct which it enjoins. This 
more moderate spirit which begins to shew itself 
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encourages me to hope that we may soon find 
a more dispassionate consideration bestowed upon 
the various subjects connected with religion and 
politics in Ireland, than those topics have hereto- 
fore met, and a more charitable construction put 
upon the motives of those who maintain the 
true christian and *^ protestant principles" of 
equal justice, forbearance, and conciliation, than 
the advocates of those principles have hitherto 
experienced. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to your country, inasmuch as to 
my extensive intercourse with good men of all 
parties in England, I feel indebted for more 
enlarged and liberal views on the subjects 
upon which I have dwelt in these letters. 

BeUeve me to remain. 

My dear Sir, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 

E* N. HOAKB. 

Deaneiy-House, Achonry. 
Sept. 30th, 1839. 
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